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THE SPECTATOR: 


THE SPECTATOR, established in 1868, is a weekly journal devoted 
to promoting the best interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. 
The subscription price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid. To all foreign countries in 
the Postal Union Five Dollars per annum. 

THE SPECTATOR has a larger circulation than any other insurance 
journal—and carries no “deadhead” subscriptions. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pus isHeErs. 
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T is now expected that extradition proceedings will be suc- 
cessful, and that Daniel Myers, formerly president of the 
Manhattan Fire of New York, and William M. Hahn, at one 
time vice-president of the same company, and previously 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, will, in the near future, 
be called upon to answer in New York for their alleged mis- 
deeds in connection with the ill-fated Manhattan Fire. If 
these gentlemen will only tell all they know about the finances 
of the Manhattan Fire their testimony will make interesting 
reading. 





ITH the ever-increasing application of scientific re- 
search to the advancement of industry, the profitable 
utilization of one by-product after another, and continued evo- 
lution of manufacturing processes in the interests of economy, 
many new and little understood hazards have gradually grown 
up to the loss and perplexity of the fire underwriter. New 
chemical compounds are constantly coming into use, many of 
which greatly augment the risk previously attaching to the 
business in which they are introduced. Spontaneous combus- 
tion and instantaneous ignition are now possible through 
chemical combinations which were not dreamt of a 
few years ago; and it is only by eternal vigilance and 
painstaking investigation that the underwriter can keep suf- 
ficiently in touch with industrial science to properly gauge the 
premium value of a risk involving new and dangerous 
methods, and to know when the best policy is to “keep off” 
entirely. The student of the present day is the successful man- 
ager of a few years hence. 





LTHOUGH, generally speaking, fire insurance agents in 
localities in which the “Troy plan” of enforcing pre- 
imium collections (or a variation thereof) is in use, are pleased 
with its workings and content to lose such business as is neces- 
sary in order to maintain it in operation, there can usually be 
found one or more agents sufficiently anxious to retain 
brokers’ accounts to disregard their obligations to their fellow- 
agents. Sometimes it happens that these tricky agents suffer 
for their derelictions. One instance was recently mentioned 
by a broker who had secured a new account, and wished, for 
some reason, to cancel and rewrite certain policies. He pre- 
sented a policy for cancellation at a certain agency, and was 
told that the premium had not been paid, though it was long 
after it was due, under association rules. The agent magnan- 
imously offered to bear the earned premium, but was severely 
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jolted when advised that the broker wished to collect the un- 
earned premium, and, moreover, intended doing so, for the 
agent was forced to admit that he had reported to the local as- 
sociation that the premium had been paid. Thus circum- 
stanced, with a heavy fine staring him in the face, the agent 
chose the lesser of two evils, and paid the return premium. 
How small an agent must feel after passing through such an 
experience! He has not only hurt his self-respect, but has lost 
the respect of the broker and such other persons as may learn 
of the incident. Perfect good faith has its rewards, and they 
are worth seeking. 





HIS week considerable space in THE SPECTATOR is de- 
voted to two days’ proceedings of the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries, which is still in session in New York; and 
next week’s issue will contain an account of the remainder of 
the transactions of the Congress, with interesting observations 
and comment thereon. Important papers, giving evidence of 
great research, have been presented, and have brought forth 
more or less discussion, speakers using the English, German 
and French languages, and interpreters translating the re- 
marks in one of these languages into the other two. Most of 
the essays are of such a deep and intricate character, how- 
ever, that they will require thoughtful digestion and assimila- 
tion as preliminaries to their practical utilization. The world- 
wide interest taken in this meeting of mathematicians is 
shown by the fact that the Congress has members in the fol- 
lowing-named geographical divisions, most of which are 
represented at the present session: United States, Japan, 
England, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Canada, Mexico, 
France, Italy, Germany, Australia, Switzerland, Scotland, 
New Zealand, Norway, Holland, Sweden and Russia. The 
election of Mr. Pierson and Mr. Tatlock, respectively, as 
president and secretary, is a recognition of American talent 
which will give universal satisfaction to the members of the 
Actuarial Society of America and their friends. 





OW that a subterranean railway system bids fair to soon 
become an accomplished fact in New York. the pro- 
moters thereof should be reminded that they owe a duty to the 
public, which is none the less an urgent duty, even though it 
is covered by no clause or stipulation in any contract or speci- 
fications upon which their franchises are based. We refer to 
the necessity of safeguarding passengers against the effects of 
such a calamity as recentiy occurred in the Paris subway. In- 
sufficient attention has hitherto been given to the frequent 
ignitions of cars propelled by electricity, probably for the rea- 
son that, on surface lines, such incidents seldom result seri- 
ously, so far as passengers are concerned. If, however, com- 
bustible cars shall be used in New York’s subways, and the 
present electro-motive methods be followed, it will be strange 
indeed if disasters similar to that above referred to are 
avoided. Sir Alexander Binnie, a prominent English engi- 
neer, well says that 


Wood which has not been rendered non-inflammable should not be 
used where a short circuit might take place. The flame from burning 
wood in a tunnel is the smallest part of the danger; it is the smoke 
that is so deadly, as the Paris disaster proved. 


What can be accomplished in the way of protecting the pa- 
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trons of subway roads is illustrated by an actual happening in 
London, which is cited in the remarks of C. T. Yerkes upon 
this subject, as quoted below: 


Take the carriages, for example. One would think that there is no 
such thing as non-inflammable wood. Yet I have wood here, prepared 
mahogany and so forth, which I have tested over and over again. 
Placed on a fire it only chars. It does not smoke or burn. I am mak- 
ing carriages for the District Railway of this wood; it is much used 
in the States; it was not used in the Paris Metropolitan, and is not 
used in any of the electric railways in London, except where I happen 
to be the responsible person. The other day a line broke on our 
Harrow Railway. The resultant arc melted the iron pipes which in- 
closed the wire, and there would have been a great flare-up with in- 
flammable wood, but the wood only charred. No disaster happened. 
The car simply would not burn. 

In elucidating the danger of electric propulsion, and the in- 
adequacy of any known system of insulation to eradicate it, 
Mr. Yerkes says: 

Fires occur from a short circuit in the wire connecting the motor 
with other parts of the train. These wires are run under the body of 
the car, and where there is anything wrong, like a faulty splice, which 
is generally the cause of fire, ignition of the woodwork which sur- 
rounds the are must certainly take place. Iron tubing is no protection 
whatever. If an electric wire be covered with rubber or other non- 
conducting material, placed in an iron tubing, and a short circuit or are 
be formed, by the separation of the wire, the iron tube will be melted, 
and it will disappear the same as though it were so much paper. As- 
bestos or its compounds will be burned or destroyed wherever ex- 
posed to the arc, and I know of no substance that will withstand the 
heat of an electric arc. 


Knowing such condiiiens to exist, it will be little short of 
criminal if the responsible parties fail to provide amply for the 
safety of subway passengers, or if the city authorities shall 
permit the use of any but the safest and most approved equip- 
ment. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


It is stated that the controlling stockholders of the Eagle Fire 
have withdrawn their offer to sell a majority of the stock, which it 
was the intention of P. B. Armstrong’s syndicate to purchase.’ 


The Eastern Fire of Atlantic City, N. J., has appointed John M. 
Whiton & Co. its general agents for surplus lines throughout the 
United States. The company may increase its capital to $200,000 
in the near future, in order to allow of its entering States from which 
it is at present barred. 


The Federal Insurance Company of Jersey City is now entered in all 
the New England States except Vermont, also in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Illinois and Ohio, and will soon qualify in Arkansas. F. E. Shaw, 
general agent and an underwriter of note, is in charge of the fire 
underwriting department of this company, as he likewise is of the 
National Standard and Assurance Company of America, with offices 
at 45 William street. 


The National of Allegheny has increased its capital from $100,- 
000 to $200,000, and has made application for admission to New York 
State, which will probably be granted this week. Its statement sub- 
mitted to the New York Insurance Department shows $648,596 of 
assets, and a net surplus of $251,106. John M. Whiton & Co. will be 
Metropolitan managers for the National. 


H. C. Stockdell of Atlanta, Ga., Southern general agent of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, is laid up at the Waldorf-Astoria suffering from 
a broken kneecap. 


During July and August over three hundred and fifty thousand 
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dollars was placed, under the rules, in non-exchange companies. 
Among the prominent lines so covered were the following: Oeclber- 
man, Dommerich & Co., $45,000; Iron Clad Manufacturing Company, 
$40,500; A. A. Griffing Iron Company, $29,000, and Abraham & 
Straus, $11,500. 


Storage offerings were fairly brisk this week, confined chiefly, how- 
ever, to cotton and coffee. German-American and Red Hook Stores 
were the principal points for the former kind of merchandise, and 
Roberts’ Stores for the latter. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 


It is now rumored that several of the stockholders of the new 
Life Association of America have resigned. It is claimed that stock 
in the new concern was sold at prices varying from $20 to $40 a share, 
the par value being the same in every case. 


B. W. Weeks has been appointed assistant superintendent of the city 
department of the Fidelity and Casualty. 


Through William R. Finch, American Minister to Uruguay, a note 
has been presented to the minister of foreign affairs from the New 
York Life charging the Uruguayan authorities with the detention 
of cablegrams and letters to agents in that country. The note was 
turned over tothe tribunal now considering the case of Casimiro 
Castro vs. the New York Life Insurance Company. 


Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner of the New York Life has 
returned from a trip abroad in the interests of his company. Ina 
circular letter to the agents Mr. Buckner speaks in glowing terms of 
the field force and of the pleasure it gave him while far from home 
to hear of the great strides the company was making. The company 
is doing a flourishing business in its ever-widening foreign field. ~ 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The man who was arrested for stealing a sheep was told that he 
should have bought it on credit. Similarly, the brokers who think 
they might run foul of the Illinois insurance officials in placing in- 
surance contrary to the ruling of the department in relation to the 
new surplus law, should act as if no such law existed and let their 
customers write to such addresses as will produce the desired policies. 
The Armours, the Mandels, Marshall Field & Co., and many others 
have no need of a surplus line law, especially as they can always refer 
to The Insurance Year Book for information as to insurance com- 
panies in all parts of the world if the brokers are not bright enough 
to give them the proper addresses. 


Hall & Henshaw are among the offices already disclaiming any 
intention to violate established brokerage customs in dealing with 
the new problems arising under the new law, but fail to point out 
that the law is unnecessary, and can only have the general effect, in 
the long run, of demoralizing the business by breaking down certain 
reasonable barriers and playing into the hands of unscrupulous and 
bogus brokers, who are given a quasi legal standing through a law 
for which there was no public need. 


An intelligent Milwaukee agent is also on the wrong side of the 
proposition, in suggesting that the anti-rebate law, as to life in- 
surance, should be amended so as to also prohibit rebates in fire 
insurance. It may be all very nice for a few brokers and agents to 
have their incomes insured by the State, but the larger ideal of per- 
sonal liberty does not happen to invite either such wonderful pater- 
nalism or woeful patriotism. 


The Fire Insurance Club will resume its sessions this month. 
Four members were elected last month, and there are thirteen appli- 
cations for membership to be acted upon at the next meeting. The 
bulletin of the club gives a list of nineteen prominent underwriters 
and experts who have addressed the club on important topics, and 
also publishes the expressions of sixteen general agents warmly 
endorsing the aims and scope of the work undertaken. 


The special committee of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest, appointed to revise the by-laws and rules, have issued 
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advance copies of their report, which will, no doubt, be heartily 
agreed to at the annual meeting this month. The essential changes 
will be in the direction of letting the officers be elected by the 
association instead of by the directors, and providing for certain 
circulating features in connection with the library which has for 
many years lain dormant. 

The Traders Insurance Company, through D. J. Schuyler, a well- 
known lawyer of Chicago, is seeking to restrain a new Lloyds con- 
cern from using the name “Traders.” It will be remembered that the 
Traders of Chicago was successful in keeping the Traders of New 
York out of Illinois, and thus, in protecting its own good name, 
doing a large and substantial public service for Illinois property- 
owners. 


Lloyd K. Marshall has left the service of Case, Nye, Shepherd & 
Bowden and taken with him the agency of the Louisville Insurance 
Company in making a new connection with Newberger & Co., who 
will hereafter be the sole representatives of the Louisville. 

Among La Salle street changes may be noted that of F. W. Fox, 
who goes with the Sun. J. M. Fay, a veteran attache of the old 
Drew agency, transfers to Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Barbour. The 
National Union of Pittsburg is expanding its business, and the 
Western department of the Delaware and the Reliance are con- 
tracting, several of the office and field forces of Manager Kemp 
seeking places elsewhere. 


Life and Casualty Notes 

The campaign of THE SpEcTATOR in regard to the duty resting 
upon the fraternal orders to put their houses in order, has achieved 
a notable result in the action of the Milwaukee Convention endorsing 
the uniform legislation to be introduced in the various States. It is 
not, of course, unlikely that,some of the over-zealous members (male 
and female) will seek to defeat its adoption in certain States. In- 
deed, at St. Paul, one of the Modern Woodmen, in speaking of the 
fraternal plan and its critics, plainly said: ‘Perhaps it is not scien- 
tific, but it is right, and if it is right we can afford to do it.” 

But the real trouble with the ‘fraternal rate” is that it is neither 
scientific nor right. A flexible contract is virtually a deception from 
the standpoint of true life insurance, while the conditions usually 
attached to fraternal certificates are positively wrong in the light 
of scientific development as well as humanity. Fraternal enthusiasts 
speak of the “cold, barren line of old line insurance,” but have little 
to say when the conditions of a modern palicy of a progressive com- 
pany are presented in contrast with the “by-laws” of most fraternal 
orders. 

The scientific spirit is the humane spirit, and the presence this 
week of the actuaries of all lands assembled for the discussion of the 
greatest sociological questions in the spirit of the highest criticism, 
is, after all, a more inspiring picture than that of country orators and 
others of active ignorance, urging those more ignorant to rally 
around “fraternal” banners, whose chief attraction lies in their freak 
designations. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The recommendations of the executive committee of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, relative to allowing canning factories to be 
added to the list of risks operating nights without extra charge, and 
to automobile permits, have been referred back to the committee. 

Numerous affidavit risks continue to be filed at the Insurance De- 
partment. 

A rather uncommon case came up before the District Court, in 
Waltham, the past week, when August C. Hewitt was held for the 
grand jury. The complainant, Ernest A. Robinson, was the pro- 
prietor of the Pequasett Publishing Company, at Watertown, and 
Hewitt was a printer in his employ. Some time ago a fire occurred 
in the publishing house, and it is alleged that Hewitt threatened to 
stop payment of insurance if Robinson did not give him $500. 

: The Boston Protective Department has made public its statistics 
Irom January 1 to June 30, 1903. The total amount of premium 
receipts for the first six months of 1903 was $2,061,577. Of this 
$802,291 was on buildings and $1,241,286 on personal property. The 
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increase—$282,007 over the corresponding months of last year—is 
due, largely, to the additional amount of insurance carried because of 
the greatly increased cost of building material. 

The Sea and Lake of Chicago has applied for admission to Massa- 
chusetts. 

The premiums received by the insurance agencies in Providence, 
R. I., during the first six months of 1903 amounted to $360,377, an 
increase of $24,171 over the corresponding period of last year. 

President Atkinson of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire, in 
his current report, discourses upon bituminous coal in connection 
with its liability to spontaneous combustion, and the liability of ex- 
plosion caused by gas accumulating in the pile of coal under pressure. 

In the same circular members of the company are cautioned against 
allowing gasolene automobiles, when charged, to be kept on 
premises that are covered by the company. 

Calvin Page has sent out invitations to the agents of the Granite 
State Fire to attend an informal banquet at the Wentworth, New- 
castle, N. H., on September g, at seven o'clock P. M. This is a 
continuation of a very pleasant custom which was followed during 
the life-time of the late President Frank Jones. 


Life Note. 

The agency force of the Boston industrial department of the Pru-- 
dential and the agents of the Cambridge industrial department of the 
Metropolitan participated in a fish dinner and general holiday 
diversions at Nantasket Beach last Saturday. 


NOTES FRO’ PHILADELPHIA. 


The report of the Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol, published 
last week, showing the premiums collected during the first six months 
of this year, shows a total for all companies of $2,594,828, as against 
$2,380,537 for the same period of 1902, a gain of nearly eight and six- 
tenths per cent. The gain in the same period of 1902 over I90I was 
nearly eight per cent. Gains by classes of companies were: Philadel- 
phia stock companies, over six and one-half per cent; Philadelphia 
mutual companies, thirteen per cent; Pennsylvania State companies, 
about one-quarter per cent; New England companies, over ten per 
cent; New York companies, almost eleven and one-half per cent; New 
Jersey companies, about nineteen per cent; Southern companies, four- 
teen per cent; Western companies, about twenty-five and one-half 
per cent; foreign companies, two and three-fourths per cent. 

It has been rumored that the detail work of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters Association has not been moving along, for some little 
time past, with that promptness and precision which is absolutely 
necessary in an institution of its nature. As previously noted, Albert 
A. Pancoast, former chief of the stamping department, has been pro- 
moted to the position of general superintendent of the office. This 
was the first move toward a correction of whatever fault existed, and 
has just been followed by a number of other changes looking toward 
the same end, and which it would seem should certainly accomplish it. 
The promotions involved in this general rearranging of the staff are as 
follows: Fred M. Buckley to be superintendent of the rating depart- 
ment, Amos P. Stradling to be superintendent of the survey depart- 
ment, and Percy C. Ruth to be chief of the stamping department, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Pancoast. Through these changes the secretary and 
assistant secretary should also be relieved of a large amount of annoy- 
ing detail work. 

The fourteenth annual convention of the International Association 
of Fire Engineers will be held in Atlantic City four days next week, 
beginning Tuesday. The National Fire Protection Association has 
appointed the following Philadelphia gentlemen as delegates to the 
convention: William B. Kelly, general manager of the American 
Fire, chairman; William McDevitt, chief of the electrical department 
of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association, and John W. 
Tatum, a well-known broker. 

As to losses, the month of August has continued the highly satis- 
factory average for the seven months prior. Only two serious fires 
occurred, and the lines on them were so well distributed that the loss 
does not fall particularly heavy on any one company. Many offices 
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report an increased offering of lines during the last half of the month, 
and total premiums are, therefore, improved. One broker’s explana- 
tion of this fact is that,-following custom in the past, brokers pigeon- 
hole lines on risks which are hard to place, awaiting a period of de- 
pression in premium receipts. This, he says, arrived in August, and 
companies wishing to keep receipts up to the average were willing in 
the latter part of the month to accept many risks which during better 
times were declined. 

R. Emory Warfield, assistant manager of the Philadelphia depart- 
ment of the Royal, returned this week after a short vacation spent at 
his country seat in Maryland. 


While, at the time of its adoption in December last, there was con- 
siderable objection to the rule requiring that the premiums on all 
policies issued shall be paid to the companies or agents within forty 
days after the expiration of the month in which they take effect, the 
general opinion now is that it is a decided benefit to the business, not- 
withstanding that there is good reason to believe that some agents are 
extending longer credit to some of the proverbially slow-paying 
brokers. It is a fact, however, that the rule has brought many slow 
payers up to the mark, and is likely to keep them there. 


The cabinets placed in members’ offices by the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters Association containing cards for all risks rated, seem 
to have outlived their usefulness in that they are now so full that it is 
difficult to handily look up rates. It is expected that a cabinet about 
doukle the size will shortly be substituted. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 

-It is not generally known that in order to be secure in their new 
offices, which are being fitted up at the southeast corner of Fifth and 
Walnut streets, Hoskins & Howell, managers of the liability and acci- 
dent department of the A=tna Life, and leading brokers in this city, 
have purchased the building in which they will be located. The 
building has been entirely remodeled and their offices, when finished, 
will be among the most desirable in the district. Although they ex- 
pected to be in them the fore part of this week, it has been found im- 
possible to have them ready, and they now expect to occupy them in 
about two weeks. 


As soon as the new building of the Land Title and Trust Company 
at Broad and Sansom streets is completed, the Security Life and 
Annuity Company of this city will occupy the handsome suite of 
offices which it has leased in the new building. 


Since the cut in rates for plate-glass business in this city began 
several months ago, some companies have notified brokers of their 
willingness to pay thirty-three and one-third per cent commission for 
business, but in its eagerness to get the business on its books it is re- 
ported that at least one company has been canvassing among the 
insured, offering to give rebates of from fifty to sixty per cent. 


Not believing in the paying of rebates to the insured, some other com- 
panies have agreed to meet such competition by reducing premiums 
on their policies to an equally attractive figure, and while this will 
make it hard for the broker to get an increase of premium when a 
new compact is formed, it commends itself to him as the best way out 
of the difficulty, because it keeps him in the business. 


THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 


The Augusta agency of the Traders of Chicago has been sold by 
M. L. Johnson & Co. to Timberlake & Eve. 

The Retail Merchants Association held a meeting in Roanoke, Va., 
recently, at which it was decided to organize a mutual fire insurance 
company. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 


Will Davidson, assistant cashier of the New York Life, has been 
promoted to the cashiership of the Columbia (S. C.) agency. 


Two important promotions have been recently made among Ten- 
nessee life men. Roy Bowers, one of the speci:.l agents of the Mutual 
Life, goes to New York to take a superintendent’s position, and 
T. C. Thurman of Chattanooga, agent of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
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New Jersey, has been transferred to Baltimore to take charge of the 
agency there. 

James J. Elliott has purchased a half interest in the agency of the 
Equitable Life of New York for the State of Tennessee, from W. R. 
Luke. 

Milton McIntosh and Gaston L. Meyers have been appointed 
district superintendents of the Mutual Life of New York for Wil- 
mington, N. C., and have opened headquarters for the district, com- 
prising fifteen counties, in Eastern North Carolina. 


P. E. Baxley of Atlanta has been appointed city manager for the 
Illinois Life. - 

Hon. C. C. Houston, a member of the Georgia Legislature, has 
been appointed special agent of the Travelers of Hartford in its life 
department. 

Secretary of State Phil Cook to-day granted a charter to the 
Eminent Household of Columbian Woodmen, a fraternal order of 
Atlanta, which will engage in the insurance business. The following 
are the incorporators of the new company: W. J. Northern, J. B. 
Frost, E. H. Thornton, W. F. Manry, P. E. Murray, C. A. Evans and 
Hoke Smith. The organization will begin business at once, and a 
meeting will be held soon, when the officers will be elected. 


John T. Moody of Atlanta has resigned the general agency of 
Georgia of the National Life of Vermont, and will be succeeded by 
the new firm of Hope & Dobbins, this firm being composed of 
Captain George M. Hope, W. C. Dobbins and Paul H. Dobbins. All 
these gentlemen are well-known business men of Atlanta. W. C. 
Dobbins has been in the life insurance business in the State for a 
great number of years, and was formerly with Bagley & Willet of the 
Penn Mutual. Paul Dobbins was cashier of the Bagley & Willet 
office for six years. Mr. Moody will remain with the company as a 
special agent. 











A NEW SET OF HEALTH INSURANCE TABLES. 


Probably no more persistent demand has been made during the 
past twelve months or so than for a practical working and reliable 
set of health insurance tables, and no tables, we may add, have 
been more sorely needed. It is therefore with gratification we 
make the announcement that The Spectator Company has in the 
press a set of these tables which it will publish at an early date. 
They are the work of Charles J. Harvey, F. I. A., the well-known 
consulting actuary. The calculations are based upon the 1866-1870 
sickness experience of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Manchester Unity Friendly Society, combined with the mortality 
shown by the American Experience Table, with interest at the rates 
of 3% and 4 per cent, respectively, and are so arranged as to show the 
net premiums requisite to cover the first six months’ sickness; after 
six months’ continued sickness; the second six months’ continued 
sickness; the first twelve months’ sickness; after twelve months’ 
continued sickness, and all periods of sickness combined. They give 
these premiums for benefits, continuing for the whole of life and for 
benefits which terminate at age seventy—the single, annual, monthly 
and weekly premiums being given for each age at entry in both 
cases. The monthly and weekly premiums, it is important to note, 
are the correct premiums, and have not been obtained by dividing the 
annual premiums by 12 or 52, as has hitherto been the practice. 

The Commutation Tables also are divided into the before-men- 
tioned periods of sickness, and thus a sick benefit of any description 
can readily be found when desired. An explanatory preface or 
treatise forms a part of Mr. Harvey’s work, and, although unavoid- 
ably technical in character, it clearly demonstrates to the lay reader 
the extreme simplicity of the method of using the tables. Thus, for 
instance, suppose the net weekly premium at age twenty-four is re- 
quired for an insurance of the following description: 

Six dollars per week sick benefit in the first six months’ sickness, 
to be reduced to $4 after six months’ continuous sick pay, and to $2 
per week after twelve months’ continuous sick pay, the benefit re- 
maining at the latter figure for the remainder of the sickness; a 
death benefit of $100 to be paid at the death of the insured whenever 
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it may happen, and a deferred annuity to the insured of $100, first 
payment of $100 to be made at age seventy, and a like payment on 
every birthday the insured may thereafter attain. The sickness 
indemnity and all premiums to cease at age seventy. 

Turning to the four per cent tables we have— 


.0200 X 6 = .1200 
.0029 X 4 = .O116 
.0066 X 2 = .0132 


-1448 health premium. 
.0287 death premium. 
.0548 deferred annuity premium. 


.2283 total premium. 

The net weekly premium therefore is very nearly 23 cents, of 
which about 14% cents is absorbed by the health premium. If the 
benefit desired had been limited to the health insurance and been 
continued for the whole of life instead of ceasing at age seventy, 
then by turning to the whole life tables we should have had as the 
premium: 


.0216 X 6 = .1296 
.0039 X 4 = .O156 
.O1I2 X 2 = .0224 





.1676 

This, it will be seen, is 1634 cents instead of 14% cents, as previ- 
ously. The reliability of these figures will be fully appreciated when 
it is stated that the sickness experience upon which they are found- 
ed is based upon an aggregate sickness of 1,975,032 weeks in pass- 
ing through 1,321,006 years of life, and the period of observation 
being 5 years, it proves that 1,321,006+5—264,201 will give the 
average number of persons among whom this sickness was experi- 
enced. Any question as to reliability, therefore, would seem to be 
beyond doubt, but if further evidence were needed in support of it 
it would be found in the fact that the. experience has repeatedly 
been confirmed by the past experiences of the unity, as the fol- 
lowing table will show: 


SICKNESS EXPERIENCE OF I. O. O. F., M. U. F. S. 








1846-1848. 1856-1860. 18b6-1870. 
Sa a econ S ew ae eee aeeee ys Heeees 58 83 | -70 
De vcaasierss net cecnse sae nens .80 84 87 
AD: Srakvacuscnendedeannnretars ce: 1.08 1.15 1.17 
Bead we s Pucwan demevem tangs come cen 1.85 1.85 1.99 
QB canuweméceees ae ier 4.40 440 } 403 
7) RAM eee ere t reel, 9.57 9.88 10.08 
Cle ee pute pcuacerd en oa wamame 19.91 19 09 20.72 











The confirmation, therefore, is as remarkable as it is decisive, and 
embracing as it does a sickness experience extending over a quarter 
of a century, the tables are likely to receive general adoption in 
this country and to become standard. 

The tables above described are copyrighted and for sale by The 
Spectator Company. They are printed on fine paper, from clear, 
legible type and substantially bound in cloth. Price, $5. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—The Casualty Company of America has entered Ohio. 

—C. A. Hanson has resigned as director of the General Accident of 
Perth. 

—California Title Insurance and Trust Company has 
capital stock to $1,000,000. 

—E. O. Lehman has been appointed special agent for the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company in Indiana. 

—The tna Indemnity will soon enter Tennessee, with T. W. Hardy 
of Nashville as general agent. 


increased its 


—Premiums received by casualty companies in Mississippi for the first 
six months of 1903 amount to $69,922. 

—The Pennsylvania Casualty has been licensed to transact accident and 
employers’ liability insurance in Louisiana. 

—Thomas C. Canty of Chicago, special agent of the Continental Casu- 
alty, is the first non-resident of Minnesota to take out an insurance 
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broker’s license under the new ruling recently promulgated by Commis- 
sioner Dearth. The license fee is $10. 

—Rothermel & Hasbrouck have been appointed Illinois managers for 
the plate glass department of the New Amsterdam Casualty. 


—William Madgett, agent at Hastings, Neb., for the United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty, wrote $362,000 of business for the company during 
June. 


—“‘The Palladium” is an attractive and very artistically designed little 
monthly, published by the New York Casualty Company, at 35 Nassau 
street. 

—Marsh, Ullman & Co. have been appointed general agents for Illinois 
of the Casualty Company of America, with headquarters at their Chicago 
offices. 

—Theo. W.Stone is now resident manager for the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company at Philadelphia, with offices at Nos. 136 and 138 South 
Fourth street. 

—The Adams Express Company is to follew the example of the Ameri- 
can Express Company and establish a surety company of its own for the 
bonding of its employes. 

—Casualty business in North Carolina shows a marked increase in 
premium income for the six months of 1903, as compared with 1902. The 
exact figures are: 1902, $78,811; 1903, $124,735. 

—Myron C. Long, general Eastern agent for the Union Casualty and 
Surety, has been appointed suverintendent of the accident and health 
department of the Casualty Company of America. 

—E. D. Boldman of Pittsburg, manager of the Union Casualty for Ohio, 
West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania, has resigned, after making a 
very enviable record. His future plans are as yet unannounced. 


—The Union Casualty and Surety Company has become comfortably 
settled in its elegant new offices, which occupy the entire fifth floor of 
the new Dolph building, at Seventh and Locust streets, St. Louis. 

—The semi-annual statements of thirty miscellaneous companies report- 
ing to the Indiana Department show that during the half year these com- 
panies received $512,903 in premiums, and paid out $151,633 for losses. 

—The Provident Accident Insurance Company of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, by John McMasters, J. 
A. Miller, W. A. Wilson, D. E. Stalnecker and Alfred Paull of Wheeling. 

—The plate glass war in Hartford, inaugurated by Robert A. Griffing, 
former president of the A&tna Indemnity, is waxing warm, and agents are 
introducing various forms of ‘‘considerations”’ in order to hold their bust- 
ness. 

—The Commercial Mutual Accident of Philadelphia is making a par- 
ticular feature of insuring against septic poisoning, apart from an acci- 
dent policy. The cost is extremely small, and the policy is popular with 
physicians, dentists and undertakers. 

—Robert L. Hawes, formerly with the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
in Louisville, has been appointed general agent for the Union Casualty 
and Surety in Jefferson county. Caldwell & Rousseau of Glasgow have 
been appointed general agents for a large portion of central southern 
Kentucky. 

—The United States Fidelity and Guaranty reports an increase of nearly 
thirty per cent in premium receipts during the first six months of 1903. 
The premiums for that neriod were $977,847, as against $754,431 for the 
same veriod last year. The company is rapidly approaching the two 
million mark. 

—During the six months ending June 30, 1903, the Employers Liability 
Company increased its assets $322,409, the total now being $2,400,875. 
Reserves increased $202,385, while to the net surplus was added $120,025. 
The surplus to policyholders is now $771,683. Increase in premiums writ- 
ten was $158,194. 

—The Title Guaranty and Trust Company of Scranton, Pa., has recently 
entered California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina and Wisconsin. 

—The Hertford Life is now writing a straight accident policy in con- 
nection with its life policies. No disability indemnity is included, but 
the extra amount specified in the accident policy is payable in case of ac- 
cidental death. A low rate is charged, and the new feature is extended to 
old policies when so desired. 

—Minnesota State Boiler Inspector H. W. Johnson alleges that 
a certain casualty company which insures boilers is not having them 
properly inspected. The St. Paul Board of Fire Commissioners is up in 
arms against the inspector on a formal notice from him that he intends 
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to inspect the city boilers. The board has notified the master mechanic 
of the city to keep Johnson away from the city property. 


—The United States Fidelity and Guaranty announces the winners of 
first prizes in the various classes during July. First class, H. M. Coudrey 
& Co., St. Louis; second class, J. S. Swormstedt, Washington, D. C.; third 
class, Nabstedt & Pierce Company, Davenport, Ia.; fourth class, Phinney 
& Kubasta, Merrill, Wis.; fifth class, John A. Kragun, Kingman, Kan.; 
sixth class, Carmi A. Norton, West Derby, N. H. 


—The Union Casualty and Surety announces the issue of a new accident 
policy, styled the ‘“‘Commercial Accident.’’ The intention of this policy 
is to so arrange and designate the indemnity features that under any con- 
ditions the policyholder may readily ascertain the indemnity to which 
the policy entitles him. The great majority of accident policies to-day 
are so worded that the more a novice examines them the less he under- 
stands, and the greater the confusion concerning the actual provisions 
of the policy. Any change tending toward simplicity of contract ought 
to meet with great favor among the insuring public. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
THE MIDDLE STATES. 








Middle States Life and Casualty Notes. 
—David A. McCarroll has been appointed inspector of agencies for the Philadel- 
phia District of the Manhattan Life. 
—Robert H. Foerderer, whose death occurred in Torresdale a short time ago, 
_ was insured for over $500,000. 
—Educational Leaflet No. 3 has been received from the Mutual Life. 
number deals with the “Life Annuity.” 


This 


—C. E. Griffey has been appointed agency director at Cleveland for the New 
York Life. He was formerly cashier in the same office. 


—A. Koons, former superintendent at Pittsburg for the Northern Central Life, 
is now director of agents for the Pittsburg Life and Trust. 


—F. B. Freeman has been appointed superintendent of agents in Maryland for 
the Mutual Life of New York, vice Roger E. Simmons, resigned. 


—The Manhattan Life has established a new office in the Masonic Temple, 
Camden, N. J., in charge of Paul P. Griffith, formerly of the New York Life. 


—The agents of the Middle Department of the Manhattan Life will convene at 
Philadelphia early in October. President Stokes and other officials are expected 
to be present. 


—The Penn Mutual wili build a five-story addition to its rear building in 
Philadelphia. The increzsed room will be devoted to kitchens and dining-rooms 
for officers and employees. 


—The Prudential has contracted with W. S. Huntley of Pittsburg as general 
agent for the State of Maryland, with headquarters at Baltimore. Mr. Huntley 
was formerly agency director at Pittsburg for the New York Life. 


—S. D. Downs of Greenville, Pa., and Alan Murray of New York city have 
been appointed general agents for Western Pennsylvania and Northern West 
Virginia by the Home Life of New York. The firm will be known as Murray & 
Downs. 


—A charter is said to have been issued by Secretary of State Dawson to the 
Provident Accident Insurance Company of Wheeling, W. Va. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators are John McMasters, J. A. Miller, W. A. Wilson, D. E. Stainaker, 
Alfred Paull, all of Wheeling, where the home office will be established. 


—The Baltimore Life Underwriters Association has elected the following dele- 
gates to the National Convention: Wm. H. Blackford, M. S. Brenan, Jos. L. 
Downes, Gilbert R. Walker, Wm. H. Wooton, E. W. Heisse. Alternates: Messrs. 
Wm. R. Moore, Geo. M. Kimberly, Edward L. Gernand, Wm. W. MclIntire, 
Albert L. McCormick, Frank H. Zimmerman. 


—The Pioneer Life Insurance Abstract and Trust Company is the title of a 
new company recently organized under the laws of Delaware by men from Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The object is to furnish abstracts of life insurance policies 
similar to abstracts of title to real estate now furnished by experts in that line. 
The incorporators are John Drew, E. D. R. Thompson, J. W. Houston, O. J. 
Salisbury, B. B. Mann, and the capital is $250,000. 


—A few months ago the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company matured by 
death the last of 648 policies issued in 1845, the first year of the company’s ex- 
istence. Out of this number 241 policies, terminating by death, were in existence 
an average of 26 years, while 284 surrendered and lapsed policies continued an 
average of 7.7 years. The remaining policies were term. By combination, the 
average lifetime of the 648 policies is found to be 13.7 years. In view df the 
general belief that the average existence of a life insurance policy is about seven 
years, these figures are interesting, though giving the ‘experience of only one com- 
pany, under conditions differing greatly at the present time. 
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Middle States Fire Insurance Notes. 


—George Norman Cuyler of Albany, N. Y., formerly secretary of the Albany 
Mutual, is dead. 


—Harrold E. Gillingham of Philadelphia sends out a blotter which is described 
as “merely a reminder.” 


—Negley & Clark of Pittsburg, Pa., have been appointed representatives of the 
Sea and Lake of Chicago for Allegheny county. 


—Henry Fowler, executive special agent of the Home of New York, has been 
appointed New York State agent to succeed Louis S. Morgan, who assumes the 
management of the New York State farm department. 

—Changes in the personnel of committees of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange have been made as follows: Arbitration committee—T. A. Ralston suc- 
ceeds Charles H. Post; brokerage committee—Lindley Murray, Jr., succeeds Mar- 
shall S. Driggs; executive committee—Mason A. Stone succeeds Lyman Candee; 
rate committee—C. C. Wayland succeeds Edward Rowell. 





THE WEST. 


Reinsurance of Northwestern Life and Savings. 


As stated briefly in THE SPECTATOR of August 27, the Northwestern 
Life and Savings of Des Moines has reinsured its business in the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis. President W. F. Bechtel of the 
Northwestern National is responsible for the ultimate success of the 
negotiations. The combination will make the Northwestern National 
one of the largest insurance companies in the West, with a total of over 
$55,000,000 in force. The capital stock of the reinsured company will be 
liquidated at a price between 300 and 400 per cent. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes, 


—The Missouri State Life has appointed W. R. Crammond State manager for 
Illinois. 

—The July-August number of the New York News-Letter is devoted to Duluth- 
Superior. 

—The Ladies of the Modern Maccabees of Michigan have been licensed in 
Minnesota. 


—Another interstate life insurance company is forming. This one hails from 


Des Moines. 

—The /Etna Life has otiained a license from the Insurance Department of LIli- 
nois to do a liability business. 

—Charles Croy, assistant superintendent of the Mutual Life at Toledo, Ohio, 
died of typhoid fever a few days ago. 

—The new Casualty Company of America is appointing prominent fire insur- 
ance agents in the West to represent it. 

—P. F. Cameron & Co. of Chicago have been appointed sole agents for Chi- 
cago and Cook county for the Federal of Jersey City. 

—The Security Life and Annuity Company of Philadelphia and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Society of Pennsylvania have been licensed in Wisconsin. 

—A member of the Iowa Legislature has decided to introduce a bill at the 
next session to limit the expense account of life insurance companies. 

—The Missouri Department has licensed the Modern Home Life Fraternal! 
Association of Golden City. E. E. Hawley is president, and W. S. Merrill, sec- 
retary. 

—The Elsass Lothringer Unterstuetzungs-Bund is a new benevolent society 
incorporated in St. Louis. Charles Kientzel is president, and Peter Texier, sec- 
retary. 


—The Germania Life kas appointed Bert Feibleman State agent for Indiana, 
vice L. A. Koehne, resigned. Mr. Feibleman was secretary of the Indianapolis 
Board of Park Commissioners. 


—The Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha has been admitted to Kansas, and 
W. E. McCandless of Horton has been appointed State agent. The company 
has also been licensed in Missouri. 

—The American Insurance Company is incorporating at Little Rock, Ark. M. 
B. Sanders is president; G. T. Hughes, vice-president and auditor; Charles E. 
Shoemaker, treasurer, and E. Miles, secretary. 

—The Life and Accident Mutual and the United States Casualty and Insurance 
Company have both been organized at Pueblo, Col. In line with these comes the 
American Life and Accident Company, another new organization, of Denver. An 
epidemic seems to have struck fair Colorado. 

—The attorney of the Illinois Insurance Department will again make a vigorous 
effort to secure the ccnviction of rebaters of insurance rates. Conviction is 
extremely difficult, but with the assistance of honorable agents throughout the 
State it is hoped that success will attend this attempt to enforce the law. 

—The Equitable Life has brought suit against Insurance Commissioner Host of 
Wisconsin to’ obtain an injunction restraining him from cancelling the license of 
the company unless it obeys his recent ruling respecting the surplus of life in- 
surance companies. The Equitable claims that the law quoted by the Commis- 
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sioner in his already famous decision is not mandatory. The progress of this 
case will be carefully watched by a number of companies in the same position as 
the Equitable. Doubtless the question will be carried to the highest courts for a 
final decision. 

—The National Fraternal Congress, in session at Milwaukee, voted to meet 
next year in St. Louis in the fourth week of September, and elected officers as 
follows: President, Edwin O. Wood, Flint, Mich., supreme chancellor of the 
Knights of the Royal Guard; vice-president, F. A. Falkenberg, Denver, head 
consul of the Pacific jurisdiction of the Woodmen of the World; secretary- 
treasurer, M. W. Sackett, Meadville, Pa., supreme recorder of the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 


—The Sea and Lake of Chicago is seeking admission to Indiana. 

—The Delaware of Dover, Del., may enter Illinois in the near future. 

-—The National Union of Pittsburg, Pa., is contemplating entry to Kansas. 
—The Sun of London has appointed F. W. Fox its Cook county inspector. 
—E. M. Sturges, of the insurance firm of King & Sturges, Zanesville, Ohio, 

died recently. 

—The Winona Fire of Winona, Minn., may remove its headquarters to Minne- 
apolis shortly. 

—Benjamin Dansard, the well-known banker and insurance agent, of Monroe, 
Mich., is dead. 

—The Western and the British America of Toronto will continue business in 
South Dakota. 

—The annual meeting of The Union will take place at Toronto on Sep- 
tember 16 and 17. . 

—J. G. Fay of C. W. Drew & Co. of Chicago has gone with Critchell, Miller, 
Whitney & Barbour. 

—Frank S. King, city auditor of Steubenville, Ohio, has purchased the local 
agency of E. L. Carter. 

—Francis O. Davenport, a well-known insurance agent of Detroit, Mich., died 
recently of heart disease. 

—The final organization of the Missouri lire Prevention Association may be 
completed in September. 

—The Louisville of Louisville, Ky., has appointed Newberger & Co., its sole 
agents for Chicago and Cook county. 

—The Pennsylvania Fire has appointed H. L. Simpson its special agent in the 
Mountain field to succeed Grant R. Brown. 

—The annual meeting of the Indiana Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents will be held in Indianapolis on September 17. 

—The aggregate loss ratio experienced by the companies doing business in 
Indiana, for the first six months of 1903, was 37 per cent. 

—The Western and the British America of Toronto have appointed Walter 
Kountz of Toledo, Ohio, special agent to assist H. M. Gibbs. 

—Scott & Humphrey of Springfield, Ill., have dissolved partnership, George 
Humphrey retiring.s The business will be continued by J. W. Scott. 

—George T. Wilson of Loledo, Ohio, special agent of the Delaware and the 
Reliance of Philadelphia for Ohio and West Virginia, has resigned. 

—H. D. Cummings of Nichols, Cummings & Co., of Chicago, states that he 
has no connection with the old charter company that Stanley N. Cotterman is 
endeavoring to resuscitate. . 

—The aggregate of all premiums received by fire companies in Cincinnati 
during the first six months of 1903, amounted to $768,516, an increase of about 30 
per cent over the corresponding period of 1902. 

—Contending that the companies have failed to give sufficient support, Captain 
HI. Newman of the Merchants Salvage Corps of Indianapolis has announced 
his intention to respond to no more fires. 

—Attorney-General Mullan of Iowa has commenced suit in the Federal Court 
against the German Mutual Fire of Des Moines. The petition asks for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, and that the company be restrained from continuing 
business. 

—The Minnesota Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has elected the 
following-named officers: O. H. Clarke, president; J. P. Thompson, first vice- 
president; Frank E. Fay, second vice-president; E. E. Hughson, third vice-presi- 
dent; W. A. Martin, fourth vice-president, and H. Nolte of Duluth, secretary and 
treasurer. 

—The provisions of the new surplus line law of Illinois are causing consider- 
able trouble among the local agents in Chicago. The latter have recently been 
in correspondence with the Illinois department concerning some of the mis- 
understandings that have arisen, and the department has ruled that the agent 
procuring the policies from a surplus line company must make the affidavit and 
pay the tax, and that, furthermore, no licensed surplus line agent can accept 
risks from an unlicensed agent. 

—The Prussian National of Stettin has made some changes in the managerial 
staff of the company; besides Harold W. Letton’s appointment as second as- 
sistant manager at the Chicago office, E, Burkner, one of the managers at the 
home office, has retired, owing to failing health; C. Walter, who was associate 
manager, becomes general manager, and will have control of the company’s en- 
tire business, dnd Paul Jacobi becomes assistant manager, having charge of the 
foreign business. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





Insurance Items from New England. 
—The Moscow Fire of Moscow is applying for admission to Massachusetts. 


—Bertrand G. March, general agent of the Penn Mutual for Maine, has 
formed a partnership with his brother, C. M. March, formerly cashier. During 
the five years of his incumbency, Mr. March has increased the insurance in 
force from $1,600,000 to more than $3,200,000. 

—The fire which recently occurred at Lynn, Mass., in the building occupied 
by Littlefield & Plummer, paper box manufacturers, has resulted in practically 
a total loss. The amount of insurance carried was $40,839. It is claimed that 
the sprinkler equipment was doing good service in keeping the flames in check 
on the second and third floor, but were shut off by the fire department. The 
chief of the department claims that this action was necessary, in order to save 
water damage, and to allow the men facilities for locating and extinguishing the 
fire. 


—The attendants at the recent convention of agents of the National of Ver- 
mont, in Montpelier, voted this meeting the most enjoyable and enthusiastic yet 
held. The members were welcomed by President De Boer, to whom T. C. 
Thompson responded in behalf of the agents. The business sessions, during the 
convention, were surrendered to the usual papers, question boxes, informal 
discussions and getting together. President De Boer entertained the delegates 
at a luncheon, while the convention ended with a banquet Friday evening at the 
Pavilion Hotel. Over 150 were present, including the highest political dignitaries 
of the State. 





THE SOUTH. 





Southern Life and Casualty Notes. 

—The Reliance Life has applied for admission to Louisiana, and will apply 
for admission to Texas within a short time. 

—The November number of the New York News-Letter, published by the New 
York Life, will be devoted to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

—Mark J. McCord, a prominent attorney of Atlanta, has been appointed State 
manager for Georgia of the National Life of U. S. of A. 

—L. E. Davis, Atlanta agent for the Mutual Benefit, ranks first in the August 
list of agents who submitted over $20,000 of accepted applications. 

—J. Smith Brockenborough of Richmond has assumed the general agency of the 
tidewater district for the Mutual Benefit. The territory includes twenty counties. 

—The Industrial Aid Association of Atlanta has changed its name to the 
Industrial Life and Health Insurance Compary. John N. McEachern is president. 

—The Atna Life has appointed George H. Wilson of Knoxville, Tenn., to be 
railway insurance manager on the railway systems between Louisville and St. 
Louis. 

—Peter G. Powell, Jr., of Lexington, Ky., has been made a member of the 
New York Life’s $200,000 Club, and will be one of the party to visit Colorado 
Springs later on. 

—The Knights of Gideon and the True Reformers, colored benefit associations 
of Norfolk, Va., have been notified by the Virginia Department to take out 
licenses or cease doing business. 


Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Georgia Legislature has adjourned. 

—The Atlanta-Birmingham of Birmingham, Ala., has entered Louisiana. 

—Home Life Insurance Association of Duncan, Texas, is said to have begun 
business. 

—The Retail Druggists Association of Kentucky has the formation of a mutual 
under advisement. 

—The recently organized Commonwealth of Dallas, Tex., has been licensed by 
the Texas Department. 

—Mayor Nolan of Jacksonville, Fla., has ordered the temporary shacks erected 
after the fire two years ago to be torn cwown. 

—George Willig, a local agent of Waco, Tex., is promoting the organization 
of the Texas Merchants Individual Underwriters. 

—The Little Rock (Ark.) local agencies of Frank Wittenberg and J. F. Hicks 
have consolidated under the firm name of J. F. Hicks & Co. 


—When the city administration of Memphis, Tenn., install improvements in the 
fire protection of that city, the “pink slip’ charge will be eliminated. 

—The Royal of Liverpool has appointed Ulric S. Atkinson its second assistant 
general agent for the Southern Department to succeed Charles W. Phillips, 
resigned. 

—The Liverpool and London and Globe of Liverpool has appointed R. H. 
Colcock, Jr., its special agent for Southern Texas to assist State Agent J. B. 
Hereford. 

—Ansley, Lipscomb & Jerome of Atlanta have succeeded in placing $875,000 
tornado insurance on a large cotton mill in Alabama. It is claimed that this is 
the largest line of tornado insurance ever written on an individual risk 

—The Tennessee Association of Local Fire Underwriters has elected the fol- 
lowing-named officers: N. H. Grady, president; Irvine K. Chase, first vice- 
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president; H. B. Cowan, second vice-president; George T. Wofford, third vice- 
president, and Sol. Moyses, secretary and treasurer. W. E. Walker of Winchester 
was elected chairman of the executive committee. 

—The firm of Canfield & Barnes, doing a general fire insurance business at 
St. Augustine, Fla., has been dissolved by mutual consent, Eugene L. Barnes 
taking over the business. 

—The American Mutual of Little Rock, Ark., has been incorporated with the 
following-named officers: M. B. Sanders, president; J, T. Hughes, vice-presi- 
dent, and E. Miles, secretary. 

—J. T. Thomas of Grenada, Miss., has resigned the vice-presidency of the 
Mississippi Fire Association of Senatobia. Mr. Thomas has also withdrawn from 
the directorate of the company. 

—The executive committee of the South Carolina Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents has elected William Goldsmith, Jr., its delegate to the National 
convention, and D. P. T. Hayne, alternate, 

—According to latest advices the Millers Mutual Fire of Fort Worth, Tex., 
has complied with every requirement of the law, except the filing of one bond 
which latter could not be done, owing to the absence of the general manager. 

—The National Standard of New York, the Assurance Company of America 


and the Federal of Jersey City have appointed G. L, Meyers & Co., of Little. 


Rock, their general agents for Arkansas. 

—The Methodist Benevolent and Fraternal Association, a mutual insurance 
organization for Methodist ministers and laymen, was recently filed in the 
register’s office at Nashville, Tenn. The charter was applied for by the Rev. 
J. H. Shumaker, Rev. S. E. Hager, and others. 

—As a further illustration of the inadequacy of packing-house rates, the 
Houston Packing Company’s plant at Houston, Tex., which now pays 2% per 
cent, was recently tried under the new Chicago packing house schedule; the re- 
sult being a rate of 4.73 with the 80 per cent coinsurance clause. 

—The Mount Vernon Insurance Company of Alexandria, Va., is now in 
process of reorganization, and it is expected that it will soon be licensed by the 
Virginia authorities. It is to have a paid-up capital of $100,000, with a surplus of 


- $50,000, and will do an agency business in Virginia and probably also in Maryland 


and in Washington, D. C. Many of the former stockholders are still interested, 
and the former officers (President F. J. Davidson and Secretary A. A. Warfield) 
will probably be re-elected. W. G. Kinney of New York is understood to control 
a majority of the stock, and will probably represent the company for surplus 
lines. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Life and Fire Insurance Notes. 
—The Bankers Reserve Life has been admitted to Colorado as a legal reserve 
company. 
—Owing to the town’s unenviable fire record, the rates in the business portion 
of Stockton, Cal., have been advanced. 


—As the city council of Ashland, Ore., has decided to instal an electric fire 
alarm system, the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific may make a reduc- 
tion in rates. 

—We are advised by Vice-President Wilbur S. Tupper that in the hot month ot 
August the Conservative Life of Los Angeles wrote $1,204,000 of new business, 
involving premiums amounting to $45,800. 

—The Equitable Mutual Fire of Minneapolis, Minn., has been admitted to Wash- 
iugton, and W. P. Farnsworth is going over the territory for the company with 
a view of establishing agencies throughout the State. 

—Reinsurance on the American barque “Helen Brewer,’ out 172 days from 
Sourabaya for Delaware Breakwater, was quoted recently in Honolulu at 90 per 
cent. She was sighted last on July 22 in the vicinity of St. Helena. 

—The general and special agents of Arizona and Southern California have 
formed a club, with headquarters at Los Angeles. The officers elected are: 
W. H. Bonsall, president; D. W. Pierce, vice-president, and M. E. Foust, 
secretary. 

—The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific recently addressed a communi- 
cation to Mayor Olney of Oakland, Cal., to the effect that the Oakland City Hall is 
in great danger of fire, owing to defective electric wiring, and that furthermore, 
the board’s inspectors are finding numerous other cases of crude and dangerous 
wiring. The board urges the Mayor to adopt an ordinance for the regulation of 
electrical installation in Oakland, and thus eliminate to a great extent a potent 
factor in causing fires. 











—The September number of The Century is full of interesting and highly in- 
structive articles. Two portraits of the late Pope appear in this number, a 
drawing from life and a frontispiece drawing from a photograph. Among the 
articles relating to recent events are: “‘A Wonderful Change in Pelee,” ‘Heroes 
in Black Skins,’’ “The Day of the Run,” “The First Ascent of Mount Assini- 
boine,” “‘Some Chapters from My Diplomatic Life,’? by Andrew D. White; “Note- 
worthy Results of the Twelfth Census,” and ‘‘Poor Yorick.” The fiction has 
large variety and geographical distribution. Many names well known in liter- 
ature appear as contributors to this section. ‘‘What is the Spirit,” by Katlterine 
Lee Bates; ‘“‘The Forest Greeting,” by Paul Lawrence Dunbar; “The Drummer,” 
by Gouverneur Morris, and “A Statue,” by Hildegrade Hawthorne, appear in 
this number, and are poems worth reading. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fourth International Congress of Actuaries. 

THE programme laid out for the Fourth International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries, both business and social, is an extremely extensive one, and well 
calculated to occupy all the time allotted, commencing on Monday, August 
31, and ending with Tuesday, September 9. Last week every steamer 
from abroad brought a number of delegates, until by Saturday all the ex- 
pected foreign guests had been duly welcomed at the Plaza Hotel by the 
secretary of the organizing committee, John Tatlock. The place selected 
for the business sessions of the Congress was the hall of the American 
Fine Arts Society, at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New York city, a 
spacious, well-lighted and well-ventilated room. The delegates gathered 
early on Monday last, and promptly at ten o’clock were called to order by 
Omer Lepreux of Belgium, the president of the permanent committee of 
the Congress. His address was delivered in French, and after formally 
welcoming those present, at his suggestion the Congress proceeded to the 
election of the president and secretary of the Congress. Amid much ap- 
plause I. C. Pierson, president of the Actuarial Society of America, was 
elected president, and John Tatlock secretary, the latter immediately tak- 
ing his seat. 

Delegates from the various countries, during a brief recess, then 
gathered for the election of vice-presidents and secretaries of the Con- 
gress, each country having five delegates present being entitled to those 
two officers. For the United States Mr. McClintock nominated Rufus W. 
Weeks of the New York Life, and Daniel H. Wells of the Connecticut 
Mutual, the vice-presidents of the Actuarial Society of America, for the 
offices in question. Other nominations were: For Canada, T. B. Macaulay 
and Alfred Blackadar; France, Albert Quiquet and H. Duplaix; Germany, 
Dr. Ferdinand Hahn and Alfred Manes; Great Britain, William Hughes 
and Ernest Woods; Holland, J. H. Peek and J. F. Westerberg; Belgium, 
A. Bejault and F. Hankar; Sweden and Norway, Sven Palme and A. Palm- 
strom; Russia, Italy, Austria and Hungary, Serge de Savitch of Russia, 
and M. Gobbi of Italy. F 

At this point the government of the United States was officially intro- 
duced in the person of Hon. George B. Cortelyou, Minister of Commerce 
and Labor, who was conducted to the chair as honorary president, and 
received with great enthusiasm by the Congress. He at once proceeded 
with his speech, from which the following extracts are taken: ; 

ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen.—I account it a high honor and privilege 
to have a part in the exercises of this great International Congress. 
With ever-increasing interest I have learned of the work you have done 
and of the work you expect to do, and it gives me peculiar pleasure to 
address the members of an organization which is so intimately in touch 
with modern thought and progress, and which has for its concern subjects 
that relate so vitally to our common welfare. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States and speaking especially for the 
Actuarial Society of America, not alone its membership in this country, 
but the other branches of the society so worthily represented by our 
friends and neighbors, the delegates from the Dominion of Canada, I 
extend to you a most cordial greeting. It is a happy circumstance that 
this Fourth International Congress of Actuaries should be held on the 
American Continent and in its metropolis. 

The great nations here represented have responded most cordially to 
an invitation most cordially extended. As your hosts, we have looked 
forward to this gathering with the hope and the purpose of making 
it worthy to take its place with the meetings that have preceded it, and 
if you do not find on every hand the evidences of our deep interest, it is 
because we have fallen short in our efforts to make this occasion an 
expression of our sincere good will and our friendly hospitality. 

In such an assemblage I shall hardly attempt to make more than a 
brief allusion to certain historical aspects of your work, but I am sure 
you will pardon me if I touch upon some of the features which show 
its scope and its helpfulness to mankind. And you will remember, too, 
that on this occasion I am speaking not only to you but for you. 

While insurance may have been known to the ancients, its principal 
development has been during late years through the exigencies of mod- 
ern commerce. In the beginnings of mercantile déalings men were un- 
able financially, as individuals, to bear great losses. They learned that 
in the division of risks among large numbers personal losses would be 
small. From this mutual practice in respect to losses that would other- 
wise have fallen heavily upon each came insurance on commercial lines, 
and, as has been well said, to-day no prudent person engages in any 
large business enterprise, dealing either in building, transportation, or 
manufacture, who does not seek shelter under a policy of insurance. It 
originated probably in the insurance of ships; it has been carried to al- 
most every industry subject to losses through the act of man or the ele- 
ments. 





* * * * * 


The first permanent life company in this country—one of the great 
institutions whose officials are numbered in your gathering to-day— 
began business in 1843, followed at comparatively short intervals by 
cther eaually representative companies, which also through individual 
membership participate in your deliberations. : 

We are told in the chronicles that deal with such matters that in 
ancient Rome the name actuary was given to the clerks who recorded 
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the acta publica of the Senate, and also to the officers who kept the 
military accounts and enforced due fulfillment of contracts for military 
supplies. The first mention of the word in law is said to be in the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1819, where it is used in the vague sense, 
“actuaries, or persons skilled in calculation.’’ It has been used with 
precision since the establishment of the ‘Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” in 1848, and “‘The Faculty of Actuaries in Scot- 
land,’’ founded at Edinburgh in 1856, and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1868. 
* * * * * 

The Actuarial Society of America was organized in the spring of 1889. 
While it is young in years you have undoubtedly found it not only active 
and alert, but ready at all times to undertake and measure up to every 
requirement of its older and more experienced colleagues. 

* * * * * 


It must be a source of satisfaction to you, as it is a matter of great 
interest to one who for the first time makes a critical study of your re- 
quirements, that membership signifies high attainments and admitted 
professional standing. 

-Your Congress in many particulars occupies a unique position. First, 
the subject-matter of your deliberations is primarily scientific, based 
in fact upon what may be termed a distinct branch of applied mathe- 
matics. Second, it embraces in its wide scope the professions of law 
and of medicine, and its discussions contemplate the consideration of 
formal contracts and questions allied to various divisions of sanitary 
science. Third, the relation of this subject-matter, which has the at- 
tention of the Congress, to these academic subjects has to do in a most 
striking way with the great world of finance, and is intimately con- 
nected with financial institutions that are among the most potential of 
our modern economic factors; for these great institutions include not 
only those of life insurance, but the savings fund and pension offices, 
and similar agencies which on the continent of Europe are in so many 
cases govermental institutions. Fourth, it is altogether probable and 
within the realm of safe statement to say that rarely, if ever before, has 
there met in this country a body of thinkers and workers more repre- 
sentative of the alliance of academic theory with the application of 
the priniciples of the learned professions to diversified interests which 
occupy a commanding position in the business and industrial world. 
This means for the Congress great responsibility and great influence. 

Gentlemen, your relation to all material conditions of life is fortunate, 
for you stand on the high plane of impartiality; you recognize in the 
broadest sphere of your calculations neither race, nor class, nor creed; 
you encourage thrift; you are the friend of the toiler as well as of those 
in high places of power and affluence; you carry light and cheer and 
comfort and hope into the earth’s dark places. You stand for things that 
make for stability. You are the architects of firm foundations upon 
which rise institutions whose helpfulness is far-reaching and incalcu- 
lable. Your study is life, and the extent of your influence is equaled only 
by its beneficence. 

And so I can and do most heartily congratulate you upon the character 
of your high calling, and upon the splendid results that have thus far 
marked the progress of your work. I would, however, lose sight of what 
is perhaps the greatest good accomplished by these international meet- 
tngs if, in referring to the scope of your duties and their relations to 
the actuarial science, I should forget to mention and to emphasize 
another and a wider influence exerted by such congresses. In all walks 
of human endeavor competition is keen, and the struggle for position 
and profit among*individuals and among nations is active and unflag- 
ging. If the comnvetition is directed into right channels, if such meet- 
ings as this, international in their character, bring together representa- 
tives from many countries for mutual interchange of thought and ¢ /u- 
ion on subjects of general interest, even though in many inst’ nces 
members are competitors, who can doubt their helpfulness and their 
trend toward better feeling? 

Like other organizations of abundant vitality and healthy growth, 
you will undoubtedly develop in your meetings sharp and persistent 
rivalry of thought and suggestion. But it will be on so high a plane 
that we shall all be great gainers by your deliberations. Let us have 
such rivalry, not only in your chosen profession but in the wider field 
of international commercial relations. The wholesome activity that 
springs from the right sort of competition is a guaranty of political 
peace among the nations of the world. The improved acquaintance 
which these meetings make possible as to both men and methods is one 
of the best safeguards against irrational jealousies. You meet upon 
common ground; you touch elbows in a common cause. The many really 
small differences disappear in the broad discussion of themes that enlist 
a common sympathy and support. There follows naturally and inevit- 
ably the great result of an increased knowledge of the subjects pertinent 
to your work, and of the mettle and merit of the men who devote their 
time and energy to the advancement of a science which finds to-day 
such fitting representation in the distinguished gathering it is my pleas- 
ure to address. 

* * * * 

You have chosen wisely in your designation of these meetings as a 
Congress. They are in the broadest sense representative—representa- 
tive of the thought and progress of the nations whose delegates you 
have assembled. From your discussions and deliberations will come new 
principles and new methods in the science to which you are devoted, but 
greater and more beneficent than these will be the silent influences 
that spring from the good fellowship and better understanding fostered 
in the friendly meeting of representatives of many of the world’s great 
powers. 

Mr. Cortelyou then read the following letter from President Roosevelt, 
which was received with prolonged applause: 

My Dear Mr. Cortelyou.—I am peculiarly sorry to be unable to accept 
the invitation to be present at the opening of the Actuarial Congress. 
This congress has international significance, and few gatherings of busi- 
ness men are more important to the business welfare not only of this 
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ccuntry but of all the nations represented. The bodies included in your 
gathering occupy a position of such leadership in the several com- 
munities from which they come that all considerations affecting their 
wellbeing are also of moment to our nation, no less than to the other 
civilized nations of the globe. The importance of this meeting is very 
great, and to this importance I am fully alive. I am very sorry that I 
am unable to be present in person. Please express my congratulations 
and good wishes, as well as my regret at my absence, to the assembled 
bodies. Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


After Mr. Cortelyou had sat down the presiding officer, M. Lepreux, 
presented to the Congress its newly elected president, Israel C. Pierson, 
the president of the Actuarial Society of America. Mr. Pierson was most 
effusively greeted, he being well known to the foreign delegates, many of 
whom he had met while attending the three preceding sessions of the 
Congress, held in Brussels, London and Paris, respectively. After thank- 
ing the delegates for the honor conferred he proceeded with his address, 
as follows: 


Gentlemen.—We are now organized as the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Actuaries. Our membership comprises men who are prominent 
in the domain of actuarial science. It includes official delegates of many 
Governments which foster and supervise one of the greatest and most 
beneficent of modern economies; members of many actuarial institutes 
and societies whose object is to promote the science of life contingen- 
cies; actuaries connected with many companies which are engaged in 
the practical application of this science and have accumulated billions 
of dollars in reserve funds for the benefit and protection of the muki- 
tudes of lives which they have insured in every part of the civilized 
world. P é 3 _ 

The organizing committee and the members of the Actuarial Society 
of America are under great obligation to the United States Government 
for the patronage and support so cordially given to this Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries. In the name of the society I express 
sincere thanks to the Government and to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Hon. George B. Cortelyou, who has been 
personally interested in the preliminary arrangements, and, as the rep- 
resentative of the United: States Government, has kindly consented to 
accept the office of honorary president. 

We gratefully appreciate the courtesy manifested by the Governments 
of foreign countries in according their patronage, and we extend our 
hearty thanks to them and to their government officials who have been 
good enough to allow the use of their names as honorary vice-presidents. 

Much is due to the permanent committee on international congresses 
of actuaries, and especially to the president, Mr. Lepreux, and to the 
general secretary, Mr. Begault, for their untiring devotion to the duties 
of their respective offices, and for their enthusiastic efforts in behalf of 
this congress, and we are gratified that they are present to assist at its 
opening. We are also indebted to the correspondents of the permanent 
committee, and of the organizing committee for their valuable aid. In 
the name of the Actuarial Society of America I beg them all to accept 
our most cordial thanks. 

It is an honor that the Third International Congress of Actuaries 
cordially accepted our invitation to hold the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Actuaries in the city of New York, and, considering the wide- 
ness of the oceans and the broadness of the lands, it is a compliment 
that so many of our friends have traveled such great distances to be 
our guests. We do not forget, however, that the underlying motive in 
taking these long journeys is to obtain the benefits which it is the pur- 
pose of these congresses to confer. 


* * * * * 


Our American systems of life insurance were based on the science 
and experience which already had been established or had reached an ad- 
vanced stage of evolution in some of the European countries, notably in 
Great Britain. In our systems there may be no superiority, there may 
be defects. We trust that the discussions will be a benefit to us in these 
regards, and perhaps profitable also to everyone. 


* * * os * 


Some of the members or interested adherents of the previous Con- 
gresses have ceased from their labors since the reunion of 1900 in Paris. 
The limitations of our time prevent the mention of their names, but we 
recall our former colleagues in delightful memory. I may be permitted, 
however, to speak of one who was a member of the Actuarial Society 
of America, and so far as is known, was the oldest member of the en- 
tire actuarial fraternity, both as to years of age and as to years of ser- 
vice, William E. Starr. Born March 1, 1812, he became the actuary of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Company in 1848, and dying January 
13, 1903, he was nearly ninety-one years old, and had been fifty-five 
years engaged in actuarial work. He attended every meeting of the 
Actuarial Society, was a faithful councillor, and was deeply interested 
in all the proceedings in which he often participated. It may be said 
of him and of many of those whom we miss from our local or interna- 
tional councils, including our first president, Mr. Mahillon: 


“Their ears are deaf to human praise, 
Their lips, to mortals, mute. 

But still their words deep echoes raise, 
Their thoughts have endless fruit.” 


When, in June, 1894, Leon Mahillon, then director of the Government 
Department of Life Insurance, advocated the employment of the ser- 
vices of an Actuary in a life insurance measure which was under dis- 
cussion in the Belgian Assembly, a Deputy said: “‘Qu’est-ce qu’un Ac- 
tuarre? Je n’en ai jamais vu.’’ Mr. Mahillon had encouraged Mr. 
Amedee Begault in the work of translating into the French language 
Mr. George King’s ‘“‘Text Book of the Institute of Actuaries,’ which 
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work was completed and published in 1894, with an elaborate intro- 
duction written by Mr. Mahillon. Being already impressed with Mr. 
Begault’s convictions that uniformity of symbols in actuarial science 
was a necessity, Mr. Mahillon was aroused by the remark of the Deputy, 
“‘What is an actuary? I never have seen one,’ and thereupon decided 
that he would endeavor to convene actuaries from all countries to con- 
sider the vital questions of actuarial science; to obtain uniform notation 
in the science; to popularize life insurance theories and disseminate 
information concerning them among legislators and others; and to em- 
phasize the office and the work of the actuary. He secured the patron- 
age of the Belgian Government, and the assistance of the Minister of 
Finance for the consummation of his plan to convene a Congress of 
Actuaries. Other governments and actuarial institutes and societies 
were invited to send delegates, and the first International Congress of 
Actuaries was held on September 2-6, 1895, in the ‘“‘Palais des Academ- 
ies,’’ Brussels. The Minister of Finance, de Smet de Naeyer, represent- 
ing the Belgian Government, as the honorary president, in his opening 
address extended a cordial welcome to the delegates and explained 
briefly the object of the Congress. Mr. Mahillon was chosen the ef- 
fective president, and ‘‘to him is due the almost miraculous organiza- 
tion and consummately skillful guidance of the First International 
Congress of Actuaries.’’ “So successful was this first Congress as to at- 
tendance and interest that it was decided to hold one in each third year 
thereafter. 

The second Congress was held May 16-20, 1898, in Staple Inn Hall, Lon- 
don, under the auspices of and in celebration of the jubilee year of the 
Institute of Actuaries. Thomas E. Young, president of the institute, 
was chosen president of the Ccngress. 

The third Congress occurred June 25-30, 1900, in the Palais de l’Econo- 
mie et des Congres de l’Exposition Universelle, Paris, under the patron- 
age of the French Government, the Minister of Commerce, Mr. Miller- 
and, as representative of the Government, being the honorary presi- 
dent. The president of l’Instut des Actuaires Francais, Mr. Paul 
Guieysse, was chosen president of the Congress. 

The permanent committee on International Congresses of Actuaries 
was established at Brussels in 1895, to be a bond between the actuaries 
and associations in various countries; to prosecute investigations per- 
taining to actuarial science; to publish periodically a journal of events 
and of original contributions; and to co-operate with organizing com- 
mittees in the preparation of the work of International Congresses. The 
first president was Mr. Mahillon, who was succeeded at his death by 
Omer Lepreux. Amedee Begault has always been the general secretary. 
This committee has rendered most useful and beneficial services, and 
should be cordially supported. 

It is impossible to measure or enumerate the results and benefits of 
the International Congresses of Actuaries. Some of them are: The es- 
tablishment of a well-nigh universal medium of communication be- 
tween actuaries; conferences on subjects of common interest; organiza- 
tion of actuarial societies in Belgium, Germany, Holland, Italy, Austria 
and Japan, publication of actuarial periodicals; and investigations and 
exact observations into particular mortality experiences. 

Since the meeting of 1900 in Paris three independent and extensive 
mortality investigations have been completed. Two of them will be 
considered in the discussions of this Congress. 

The ‘British Offices Life Tables,’’ the mortality experience prepared 
by the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries, was under- 
taken in 1895. It is derived from the data of 1863 to 1892 inclusive, 
furnished by forty-one British companies, and three American com- 
panies which contributed their British experience. The results of these 
investigations, including the experience on a large number of annuit- 
ants and of insured lives, have been completed and published in sec- 
tions from 1899 to the present time, and are considered as standards 
for the future. 


* * * * + 


The committee of the three French companies, Assurance Generales, 
Union and Nationale have finished their tables of mortality and annuit- 
ants and of lives insured. They embrace the experiences of these com- 
panies to January 1, 1900, and add very valuable observations to their 
formerly published results, especially as to annuitants in what is known 
as the R. F. table. The committee presented the first results to the 
Universal Exposition in April, 1900. 

* * * “ . 


The fourth question considered at the Actuarial Congress in Paris in 
1900, was “Comparison of the Rates of Mortality in Various Occupations.” 
Mr. McClintock presented a paper ‘‘On Special Investigations for the 
Comparison of Death Losses by Occupations or Otherwise.’’ The Eng- 
lish version of that paper was read at the next meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America, October 25 and 26, 1900, and subsequently a com- 
mittee presented a complete programme for ‘‘A Specialized Mortality 
Investigation,’’ the material to be furnished by the life companies of the 
United States and Canada, whose actuaries were members of the society, 
the work to be entered upon immediately; and the resulting statistics 
to be published by the society before the meeting in New York of the 
International Congress of Actuaries, in September, 1903. Thirty-four 
life companies and the actuaries most cordially approved and assisted 
in carrying out the plan and furnished the desired data. The com- 
pleted work makes a small quarto book of 479 pages. A copy of it has 
been presented to each member, as a souvenir of this Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries. These published results of the investiga- 
tion will be of value to life insurance interests generally, and doubtless 
will be considered a rich contribution to actuarial science and life in- 
surance administration. 

I have mentioned briefly some of the benefits which these Congresses 
have given to actuarial science and to actuaries. There are other ad- 
vantages attending these conventions which cannot be described in 
words or be measured by any tangible standard. We meet as devotees 
to a science which we magnify, but although convened from all parts of 
the world, we recognize in each other the living~man, like ourselves as 
to attributes of mind and heart, character and purposes, human experi- 
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ences and feelings, environments and life, and if it were not for these 
things the science would not exist. We become acquainted, and for- 
getting geographical lines and political limitations, are friends. May 
we not hope that these Actuarial Congresses, while they advance ac- 
tuarial science and foster comity and friendliness, will contribute largely 
to the improvement of social economic conditions and will promote the 
eid advent of that halcyon time—the day of the universal brotherhood 
of man. 

“And when that brotherhood the world shall fill, 

And all the nations work its blessed will, 

Then—then shall dawn the age so long foretold, 

The perfect flower of time, the age of gold.”’ 


The duties and responsibilities resting upon us are-great, and the 
questions before us are numerous and weighty. Since the time allotted 
for the consideration of these subjects is limited, shall we not give our- 
selves to the real business of this Congress with zeal, diligence, and 
fidelity in the confident expectation and with the fixed purpose that by 
our deliberations and discussions actuarial science shall be advanced, 
and we, as well as the many others who will read the printed reports, 
shall be better prepared to solve the problems, discharge the duties and 
carry the responsibilities pertaining to the office and the work of the 
actuary. 

The Congress having now been formally and officially opened, messages 
from absent honorary vice-presidents were read, and following those its 
first morning’s programme was taken up, being a discussion of papers 
“On the Improvement of Longevity.’’ Under the rules of the Congress 
these papers were not read, as printed copies were in the hands of the 
members, and they were immediately open for discussion. The morning 
papers were as follows: 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Warner, “‘On the Improvement in Longev- 
ity During the Nineteenth Century.” 

Holland—Paper by Messrs. Paraira and Landre, ‘‘La Prolongation de la 
Vie dans le Dix-Neuvieme Siecle aux Pays-Bas.’”’ 

United States—Paper by J. K. Gore, ‘‘On the Improvement in Longev- 
ity in the United States During the Nineteenth Century.” 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE PAPERS. 

Mr. Warner’s paper “On the Improvement in Longevity During the 
Nineteenth Century’ dealt more particularly with England and Wales, 
and was based on data summarized from the Registar General’s Reports 
for 1875 and 1900. After presenting the figures the writer calls attention 
to the fact that there is shown a distinct decrease in the rate of mortality 
as the century progresses, a decrease on the whole so steady and sym- 
metrical that it may fairly be looked upon as exhibiting a settled and 
permanent tendency. The tables also show that the weight of the im- 
provement falls on the early years of life, while after the age of thirty- 
four there are periods where the ratios keep level, and finally in the later 
epochs of life appear records which tell a story of retrogression rather 
than of advance in vitality. Mr. Warner makes further ‘comparisons from 
the above-mentioned reports, and also with the mortality experiences of 
life offices shown by the Hm and Om tables, all pointing to the same con- 
clusions. He concludes by calling attention to the fact that the old life 
which is failing to keep pace in vitality with the younger is the survival 
of an earlier time, and that the youth which has so improved its days in 
the last quarter of a century has yet to show how it can bear the burden 
and heat of the later years. 

Messrs. Paraira and Landre united in a very detailed showing of 
longevity improvement in the Netherlands, their tables and charts show- 
ing constant increase in the expectation of life, amounting to about nine 
years for both males and females, and this country, too, shows a marked 
reduction in the mortality of very young children. 

John K. Gore, actuary of the Prudential, in his paper on the general 
topic of improvement in longevity, covered the United States. He de- 
plored the fact that the lack of trustworthy data for the country at large 
made it impossible to reason with accuracy as to the probable increase 
in the longevity of the entire population of the United States. The prob- 
lem is also complicated by the immense tide of immigration continuously 
flowing into the country. The data availed of by Mr. Gore came from the 
records of the principal cities, and is presented in a number of tables, 
showing not only the averages of death rates at various periods through- 
out the century, but also by age groups. He summarizes the evidence of 
the tables as showing that the expectation of life of the urban population 
was greater at the close of the nineteenth century than at its beginning, 
and while it may be probable that the mortality rate of cities increased 
somewhat during the first fifty years, there can be no doubt that the de- 
crease during the latter half of the century exceeded the increase of the 
first half. Mr. Gore next takes up the increase or decrease in the more 
important causes of death, showing the death rate per 10,000 of popula- 
tion from twelve causes, chiefly affecting adult lives, in a number of 
Northern and Southern cities. He finds a remarkable decrease in the 
death rate from phthisis, but a decided increase in the rate from diseases 
of the heart, kidney and lungs, from cancer and from violence. 

The discussion on these papers, which at first seemed likely to die of 
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inanition, proved highly interesting, and was renewed at the afternoon 


session to such an extent that it was decided to keep the subject open. 


until a later day in the week. Among those who participated in the de- 
bate were Ralph Price Hardy, Barrand and George King of Great Britain, 
Van Cise, Craig, Lewis and McClintock of New York, Manes of Berlin, 
Peek of Holland, Raffmann of Hungary, Hoffmann of Newark, and S. D. 
North of the United States Census Bureau. Most of the speakers confined 
their remarks to the paper of Mr. Gore, which that gentleman explained 
referred rather to tendencies than to results. He also hoped that now the 
United States Census Bureau had been made a permanent one, there 
would be more accuracy in its work. Charlton T. Lewis said that nearly a 
generation ago he had investigated this subject for the United States Pub- 
lic Health Association, but found that the necessary statistics upon 
which to base conclusions did not exist. He said that the idea of human 
life having been prolonged, particularly during the past three generations, 
was based upon three general facts: First, that infant life had been better 
preserved; second, that epidemics had been handled more intelligently 
and effectively, materially reducing the ravages of smallpox, plague and 
yellow fever, which the quarantine system had also kept out, and, 
third, the improvement in medical and surgical science. All this, he 
urged, was but a diminution in the fatalities of the weak, and not an in- 
crease in the vitality of the strong. F. L. Hoffman claimed that there 
was an abundance of data available which had not been properly ana- 
lyzed, from an actuarial standpoint. The improvement in longevity he 
attributed, in part, to the greater value now placed on human life, and 
pointed out a number of improvements in methods of living which had a 
tendency to increase the chance of living, mentioning specifically the bet- 
ter drainage systems which have been adopted throughout the country. 
He claimed that the census figures were not prepared with the requisite 
care and accuracy, and thought the Government could well afford to em- 
ploy a competent actuary to advise it in this regard. Hon. S. N. D. North 
replied to this latter statement, promising to have the Census Bureau 
keep in closer touch with the actuaries, and urging that if the next 
census was inaccurate it would be because the actuaries would not help 
them. After Mr. Craig had raised a question as to the reliability of some 
of the figures furnished in Mr. Gore’s paper further discussion was, on 
motion of Mr. McClintock, postponed until later in the week. 

The papers presented at the afternoon session were as follows: 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Schooling, ‘‘War Risks, with Special Ref- 
erence to the War in South Africa, 1899-1902.” 

Japan—Paper by Mr. Schida, ‘“‘The Risk-Rate of the Late Chino-Jap- 
anese War.” 

United States—Paper by Mr. Hann, ‘“‘War Mortality in the United 
States.’”’ General discussion on ‘“‘Mortality in Time of War.” 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Thomson, ‘“‘Notes on Mortality in India 
and Some Other Tropical Countries.” 

Japan—Paper by Mr. Yano, ‘‘On the Mortality of the Japanese.”’ 

United States—Paper by Mr. A. Hunter, ‘‘Mortality Among Non-Cau- 
casian Races.’’ General discussion on ‘“‘Mortality Among Non-Caucasian 
Races.”’ ; 

Germany—Discussion of paper by Mr. Eggenberger on miner’s experi- 
ences, ‘‘Invaliditat und Mortalitat bei den bayerischen Knappschafts- 
kassen.”’ 

These papers elicited scarcely any discussion. Mr. Hardy, after com- 
plimenting the gentlemen who had prepared the papers in such a thor- 
ough manner, called the attention of the Congress to the awful ravages 
caused by war, and the price paid for a nation’s so-called glory. Mr. 
Hunter explained in connection with his paper that it simply represented 
conclusions in a most general fashion, while Mr. Dawson and Mr. King 
noted the similarity shown in the tropical experience to that brought out 
in an investigation into the experience of the Barbados Mutual and Ja- 
maica Mutual, two West Indian companies, which have insured a large 
proportion of native lives. After a short, though somewhat sharp, dis- 
cussion of the paper prepared by Dr. Eggenberger, the Congress ad- 
journed until Tuesday morning. 





SESSION OF TUESDAY MORNING. 


President Pierson was extremely prompt in calling the Congress to 
order on Tuesday morning, and a majority of delegates were on hand at 
the opening hour of ten o’clock. David Carment of Sydney, New South 
Wales, the only delegate present from the southern hemisphere, was in- 
troduced, and tendered the greetings of actuaries in Australia. He said 
that considerable interest was displayed there in actuarial pursuits, and 
hoped some day to have the International Congress of Actuaries meet 
beneath the Southern Cross. The papers of the morning were then de- 
clared open for discussion, the programme calling for the following; 

Papers on new British mortality experience: me 
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Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Hardy, ‘‘A Comparison of the OM Table 
of Mortality with the Adjusted American Table.” 

Paper by Mr. King, ‘“‘Brief Notes on the British Offices Mortality Ex- 
perience, 1863-1893.” 
ware discussion concerning the British offices mortality experience, 

Switzerland—Discussion of Mr. Kihm’s paper on annuitants’ 
tality, ‘‘Die Sterblichkeit der schweizerischen Rentner.” 

General discussion concerning desirable subjects fer future mortality 
investigations, preceded by explanations relating to the work of the 
committee of the Actuarial Society of America having charge of its 
recent investigation into the experience of thirty-four life companies 
upon ninety-eight classes of risks. Questions concerning the work of 
the committee will be responded to by the chairman, Mr. McClintock, 
and questions relating to the preparation and sorting of the experience 
cards will be answered by Mr. Gore, who has had sole charge of the ex- 
ecution of the committee’s plans. A copy of this work has been pre- 
sented to each member attending the Congress, and it is desired by the 
organizing committee that as many suggestions as possible concerning 
future work of a similar kind, in any country, be made by the members 
present as a result of their examination of this book. All such sugges- 
tions will be taken down by the English, French or German stenog- 
rapher, as the case may be. 

The discussion on the paper of George King, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Institute of Actuaries, was opened by a few words of explanation 
from that gentleman. He called attention to the table showing the 
workings of a model office, as made up from the new mortality experi- 
ence, a feature which had not been attempted by any other than 
British actuaries. Another table was referred to as showing that policies 
continue longer than assessment companies have claimed, and pointed 
out the fallacy of their arguments with regard to lapse experience. Table 
twelve shows the reserves brought out by various tables, and at differing 
rates of interest, in comparison with the OM table at three per cent, and 
showing that the reserves by the American Experience table were lowest 
of all. Mr. King referred briefly to the favorable experience under en- 
dowment policies, but intimated that it was too recent to be relied upon. 

Those who participated in the discussion were Messrs. Dawson, Car- 
ment, Manley, Macaulay, Hann, Barrand, Hughes, McClintock, Schooling 
and Fox, representing the United States, Australia, Great Britain, Can- 
ada and New Zealand. Singularly enough, a great part of the discussion 
centred on the statement relative to endowment insurance, nearly every 
speaker from the United States pointing out that a lower mortality rate 
had been shown under endowment policies, but it was finally shown, ap- 
parently to the satisfaction of Mr. King, that valuations were not made 
on the basis of the lower mortality experience. The question was raised 
as to the agent’s financial interest in higher-priced policies being likely to 
reduce the present favorable mortality, but it was pointed out that the 
lowest priced policies had the highest death rate. Mr. Hughes, president 
of the Institute of Actuaries, also mentioned the practice of issuing en- 
dowments to impaired lives as likely to affect the mortality experience. 
Mr. Schooling of the Prudential of London advised that the profit from 
low mortality in the earlier years be husbanded so as not to force a re- 
duction of the bonuses in later years of the contracts. Mr. Fox of New 
Zealand said that his organization had over fifty per cent of its business 
in the form of endowments, and an investigation made by him had also 
disclosed the same favorable mortality as in Great Britain, Australia and 
America. After Mr. Hann of the Equitable had explained that while the 
American Table of Mortality was the standard adopted by law in this 
country, most companies used a higher standard for their own guidance, 
the discussion was closed in a few words by Mr. King, who expressed 
his thanks for the interest manifested, and set right a few remarks which 
had been made, particularly with reference to his statement regarding 
endowment mortality experience. He acknowledged that such experi- 
ence had been more favorable, but warned the actuaries against the 
financial trouble likely to result from banking too strongly on the gains 
from that source. 

Mr. Hardy’s paper on ‘‘A Comparison of the OM Table of Mortality 
with the Adjusted American Table’? was next taken up, Mr. Hardy ex- 
plaining that he had found much benefit in arranging data from various 
compiled experiences in parallel columns. He laid particular stress on 
the facts brought out in the table, showing savings on endowment 
policies in the earlier years, which seemed to bear out the contentions 
of Mr. King in the remarks on his paper. Mr. Van Cise expressed the 
thanks of American actuaries to Messrs. Hardy and King for the valu- 
able information brought out in their papers, and felt sure that all would 
profit by these facts. The OM table, he said, could not be of- 
ficially adopted in this country, owing to the various State laws, but its 
several lessons would be diligently studied. Mr. Macaulay felt that the 
actuarial world was under special obligations to the Institute of Actuaries 
and the Faculty of Actuaries for their great work, which he said was a 
milestone in the history of the science. Messrs. King and Raffmann also 
spoke briefly. 

A paper by C. Kihm “‘On the Mortality Among the Life Annuitants of 
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Switzerland,’ was discussed by Fritz Rosselet of Switzerland, followed 
by Albrecht Gerkrath of Germany, and M. Duplaix of France. This 
paper showed the experience of annuitants in Switzerland, compared 
with that of the recent British investigation, and brought forth practically 
the same result. 

At this point the Congress adjourned, leaving the question of dis- 
cussing mortality investigations to go over until the afternoon session. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The general discussion concerning desirable subjects for future mor- 
tality investigations with special reference to the work of the Actuarial 
Society of America, in its recent investigation was prefaced by remarks 
from Mr. Chatham of Edinburgh. He said that he felt sure he expressed 
the thanks of all the members of the Congress for the receipt of the 
volume giving the results of the investigation, and expressed their high 
gratification at the action of the Actuarial Society. Investigations had 
been continually progressive; first, there was the aggregates of policies, 
then duplicates were eliminated and the basis made lives, next came the 
division into ages of entry, and finally into classes of policies. The 
Americans had, however, gone one better, and carried their investiga- 
tions into occupations and other classifications. Mr. Chatham then re- 
ferred to the fact that the conclusions brought out coincided with one he 
had made, especially in relation to overweight, officers of ocean steam- 
ships, physicians and pilots. He felt that the investigation was the 
most important ever submitted to a Congress of Actuaries, and of ma- 
terial advantage to all in the business. 

Mr. McClintock then announced his readiness to answer any questions 
that might be asked by the members regarding the investigation. In 
reply to an inquiry as to whether the occupations given were as of entry 
or whether any attempt had been made to follow the change of occupa- 
tions, it was explained that the occupations were only given as at entry, 
the object of the work being to furnish light to the officers having charge 
of the acceptance of risks as to the experience on such occupations as 
were given in the original blanks without regard to any subsequent 
change. No other auestions were forthcoming except such as referred 
more to discussion of the subject than to direct answers. 

Mr. Manes, on behalf of the German-speaking delegates, expressed 
thanks for the volume, and Mr. King added a few words, specifying dis- 
tinctly his admiration at the extraordinary speed with which the in- 
vestigation had been conducted. He called attention to the changes in 
occupation likely to occur, and felt that the experience in this respect 
might be different in the United States than in England. He would 
certainly avail himself of the opportunity to visit the office of the Pru- 
dential and to inspect the tabulating machines used in the compilation. 

It must be accepted as complimentary to the committee charged with 
preparing this work that no criticisms could be made, and that its ex- 
planations were so lucid as to require no further explanation. 

Carroll D. Wright of the United States Department of Labor and 
Commerce was introduced, and said he had often been asked by the 
courts to define some rule or measure of damages for death by negli- 
ligence, and that, from a paper prepared by Mr. Dawson, to be read on 
Friday, such a rule could be prepared under actuarial guidance, and he 
asked that the Congress assist him in this direction. He suggested that 
it would be necessary to prepare tables showing the expectation of life 
by trades or occupations, supplemented by tables determining the dura- 
tion of trade life. Such a work undertaken by the actuaries of life in- 
surance companies would tend to knit ties between the companies and 
the people indicating that the former were willing to aid the latter to re- 
move or at least lighten their burdens. He asked for the cordial co- 
operation of all the companies in this connection. Mr. King explained 
that some of the data required by Mr. Wright was available in England, 
but somewhat complicated by the fact that several trades were de- 
scribed by the same name, while other trades had varying names. 

Mr. Raffmann said that following a discussion with the late Mr. 
Finlaison at the Brussels Congress he had endeavored to find the mor- 
tality in different occupations, and had succeeded to some extent in 
grading his table. 

Mr. Begault announced that in 1899 the idea had been suggested of 
preparing tables of mortality for Austria-Hungary from the experience 
of life insurance companies operating there, and that after considerable 


effort the plans had been perfected, and the data is now being prepared. 
Twenty-eight companies were interested in the investigation, including 


five German and two American companies. The cards were distributed 
in January, 1901, and by March, 1903, 600,000 had been returned, and 
were now being tabulated. Three tables are being prepared, one for 
males under whole life policies, another for males under endowments 
and limited payment life policies, and a third for females, the data for 
which last is comparatively limited. Mr. Rafffmann supplemented this 
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statement by saying over one million cards had now been returned, and 
that it was hoped to have the investigation «omplete, and the data print- 
ed in time for the next session of the Congress in 1906. 

At this point the president read a telegram from the Cuban Minister 
at Washington, in which that official objected to the accuracy of Mr. 
Hoffman’s figures quoted in the Congress on Monday as to the death 
rate in Cuba. The telegram stated that the last report of the sanitation 
board sbowed an annual death rate of twenty in the thousand, and that 
during June last the rate was but eighteen per thousand. The dispatch 
created a ripple of amusement, as Mr. Hoffman simply referred to the 
folly of comparing the death rate of Havana with that of Washington, 
on the ground of a difference in age groups, which materially affected the 
latter city, and urged the necessity of comparing like with like. 

The stated programme for the afternoon was then taken up, but owing 
to the lateness of the hour only one paper was referred to, Dr. Manes 
of Berlin regretting that he had not had time to prepare a paper on the 
Rate of Interest for Germany. The discussion was then postponed until 
Wednesday morning, when it will be taken up as under: 

Discussion of papers separately on the Probable Future Course of the 
Interest Rate: 

Austria—Paper by Mr. Grossman, ‘Der wahrscheinliche Lauf des 
Zinssatzes in der Zukunft.’’ 

Belgium—Paper by Mr. Hankar, ‘‘Note sur les variations du taux de 
l’interet en Belgique pendant la periode contemporaine.” 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Burn, ‘‘The Probable Future Course of the 
Rate of Interest.”’ 

General discussion of the Future Interest Rate. 

Discussion of papers separately on technical subjects: 

Austria—Paper by Mr. Hoppe, ‘‘Gemischte Capitalversicherung mit an 
einem bestimmten Termine erwachsendem unbedingten Anspruch auf 
Pramien-Ruckgewahr.”’ 

France—Paper by Mr. Quiauet, ‘‘Sur l’emploi simultane de lois de 
survie distinctes.’’ 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Elderton, ‘‘Notes on Actuarial Functions.” 
Paper by Mr. Meikle, “On the Development of Tables Derived from an 
Abridged Expression for the Calculated Expectation of Future Life.’’ 

Holland—Paper by Mr. Peek, ‘“‘On a Rational Method of Loading.’’ 

Presentation of additional technical suggestions by members present. 

The programme for the remainder of the sessions, commencing with 
Wednesday, is as follows: 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Germany—Discussion of paper by Mr. Dizler, ‘‘Theorie der Leibrenten 
mit Ruckvergutung der Baareinlagen abzuglich der bereits bezogencn 
Renten.”’ 

Discussion of paper by Mr. Gunckel, ‘‘Die verschiedenen Systeme der 
Versicherung von geschwachten Leben in Deutschland.”’ 

General discussion concerning the best method of insuring lives which, 
because of some physical imperfection, are not acceptable for insurance 
at the usual rates. 

Germany—Discussion of paper by Mr. Eggenberger, ‘‘Uber die Her- 
stellung von Invaliden-Sterbetafeln.”’ 

Holland—Discussion of paper by Mr. Janse, ‘‘On the Question of 
Health Insurance from the Practical Point of View, including Tables.” 
Discussion of papers separately on the history of health insurance: 
Belgium—Paper by Mr. Duboisdenghien, ‘‘L’assurance contre la mala- 

die en Belgiaue.”’ 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Watson, ‘‘Sickness Assurance by Friendly 
Societies in Great Britain.’’ 

United States—Paper by Mr. Messenger, ‘‘Health Insurance in the 
United States.”’ 

General discussion concerning health insurance. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 

Discussion of papers separately on the growth of life, health, and ac 
cident insurance, annuities, pensions and other operations requiring 
actuarial advice: 

Australia—Paper by Mr. Carment, ‘‘Life Assurance in Australasia.” 
Paper by Mr. Eedy, ‘Industrial Life Assurance in Australasia.” Paper 
by Mr. Trivett, ‘‘Friendly Societies in New South Wales.”’ 

Belgium—Paper by Mr. Lembourg, ‘‘Developpement de 1’ Assurance 
Vie, Assurance dite ‘Assessment,’ Societes Fraternelles, Assurances 
contre les Accidents, Assurances garantissant la Responsabilite civile 
des Patrons, Assurances contre la Maladie, Capitaux Differes, Rentes 
Viageres, Pensions de Retraite pour la Viellesse, Pensions d’Ouvriers, et 
toutes autres operations necessitant l’avis des Actuaires: ce que l’on 
peut constater en Belgique.”’ 

Canada—Paper by Mr. Blackadar, ‘‘On the Growth in Canada of Life 
Insurance, Assessment Insurance, Friendly Societies, Accident Insur- 
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ance, Employers Liability Insurance, Health Insurance, Pure Endow- 
ment Business, Annuity Business, Old Age Pensions, Workmen’s Pen- 
sions, and Other Operations Requiring Actuarial Advice.”’ 

Germany—Paper by Mr. Lindemann, ‘“‘Das Wachstum der deutschen 
Lebensversicherung.” , Paper by Mr. Meyer, “Die Entwicklung der 
deutschen Arbeiter-Versicherung.”’ 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Brabrook, ‘‘The Progress of Provident 
Institutions in the United Kingdom.’ Paper by Mr. Chatham, ‘‘On the 
Growth of Life Insurance, Assessment Insurance, Pure Endowment 
Business and Annuity Business.’’ Paper by W. R. Strong, ‘‘The 
Growth of Accident and Employers Liability Insurance in Great Brit- 
ain.” Paper by Mr. Woods, “Old Age and Workmen’s Pensions in 
Great Britain and Ireland.”’ 

Japan—Paper by Mr. Aso, ‘On the Growth of Life Assurance in 
Japan.’ Paper by Mr. Awadzu, ‘Growth of Assessment Insurance in 
Japan.”’ 

United States—Paper by Mr. Fackler, ‘‘Report for the United States of 
America on the Growth and Progress of Institutions and Conditions Re- 
quiring Actuarial Advice.”’ 

General discussion concerning the development of the functions of the 
actuary, past and future. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Discussion of papers separately on university instruction upon actu- 
arial subjects: 

Canada—Paper by Mr. Sanderson, “On the Instruction Given in Cana- 
dian Universities on Actuarial Subjects.”’ 

France—Paper by Mr. Picquet, ‘‘De l’instruction donnee en France sur 
les sujets traites par les actuaires.”’ 

Germany—Paper by Mr. Manes, ‘‘Vorlesungen uber Versicherungs- 
Wissenschaft an deutschen Hochschulen.’’ Paper by Mr. von Bortkie- 
wiez, ‘“‘Uber versicherungsmathematischen Unterricht an den Universi- 
taten.”’ 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Young, 
Universities on Actuarial Subjects.”’ 

Switzerland—Paper by Mr. Moser, ‘‘Notiz betreffend den Unterricht der 
Versicherungs-Wissenschaft auf der Universitat.’’ 

United States—Paper by Mr. De Boer, ‘‘On Instruction Given in Uni- 
versities and Colleges on Actuarial Subjects.” 

General discussion on university instruction. 

Discussion on papers separately on the protection of wives and chil- 
dren against claims of creditors: 

Australia—Paper by Mr. Duckworth, ‘“‘The Protection of Life Policies 
Against the Claims of Creditors.’’ 

Canada—Paper by Mr. Goldman, ‘Existing Legislation for the Protec- 
tion of Wives and Children, as Life Insurance Beneficiaries, Against the 
Claims of Creditors.’ 

France—Paper by Mr. Cosmao-Dumanoir, ‘‘Note sur les dispositions 
de la legislature francaise relatives a l’assurance sur la vie au profit de 
la femme et des enfants.’’ Paper by Mr. Lefort, ‘‘Des lois actuellement 
en vigueur pour la protection des epouses et des enfants, en tant que 
beneficiaires de l’assurance sur la vie, contre les reclamations des cre- 
anciers.”’ 

Germany—Paper by Mr. Moldenhauer, ‘‘Schutz der Frauen und Kinder 
als begungstigte Personen in der Lebensversicherungs-Police.”’ 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Phelps, “On Existing Legislation for the 
Protection of Wives and Children, as Life Assurance Beneficiaries, 
Against the Claims of Creditors.” 

Holland—Paper by J. van Schevichaven, ‘‘Uber die Rechte der begun- 
stigten Frau und Kinder aus der Lebensversicherungs-Police, speziell 
den Glaubigern des Kontrahenten gegenuber.’’ 

Spain—Paper by Mr. Maluquer y Salvador, “Lois actuellement en 
vigueur en Espagne pour la protection des epouses et des enfants, en 
tant que beneficiaires de l’assurance-vie, contre les reclamations des 
creanciers. : 

United States—Paper by Mr. Lewis, ‘‘Laws Protecting Life Insurance 
Against Creditors.” 

General discussion on the protection of wives and children against 
claims of creditors. 


“On the Instruction Given in 





FRIDAY MORNING. 

Austria—Discussion of note by Mr. Blaschke, and concerning the best 
method of carrying out his suggestions, ‘(On the Best Plan for Preparing 
and Publishing Government Statistics Concerning Dangerous Occupa- 
tions and the Mortality Therein.” 

Germany—Discussion of paper by Mr. Harms-Tiepen, ‘On the Best 
Plan for Preparing and Publishing Government Statistics Concerning 
Dangerous Occupations and the Mortality Therein.” 

Holland—Discussion of paper by S. R. J. van Schvichaven, ‘“‘Das Ab- 
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schliessen der Bucher von Gesellschaften, welche Versicherung in ver- 
schiedenen Landern betreiben.’’ 

Sweden—Discussion of paper by Mr. Lundgren, ‘‘Uber die Hauptbestim- 
mungen der neuen schwedischen Versicherungsgesetze.”’ 

United States—Discussion of paper by Mr. Dawson, ‘‘Valuation, in Ac- 
tions for Damages for Negligence, of Human Life Destroyed or Im- 
paired.”’ 

United States—Discussion of paper by Mr. Moir, ‘‘Relationship of Initial 
Expenses and Selection to Valuation.’’ 

General discussion of proposed methods of calculating policy reserves 
with allowance for initial expenses, such as the methods of Messrs. 
Zillmer and Sprague, and of Mr. Dawson, described in Mr. Moir’s paper. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Discussion of papers separately on the province of State supervision of 
life insurance companies: 

Belgium—Paper by Mr. Maingie, ‘‘Du conirole par l’Etat des entreprises 
d’assurances privees.”’ 

Germany—Paper by Mr. Manes, “Die Staatsaufsicht uber die Lebens- 
versicherungs-Gesellschaften in Deutschland, wirtschaftliche und juris- 
tische Grundsatze.” 

Great Britain—Paper by Mr. Chisholm, 
Supervision of Life Insurance Companies.”’ 

General discussion on the province of State supervision of life com- 
panies, whether (1) Confined to securing publicity; or (2) Securing pub- 
licity and solvency; or (3) Securing publicity and solvency, and suppress- 
ing practices which violate the principles of equity; or (4) Securing pub- 
licity and solvency, and taking part in the determination of methods be- 
fore their adoption by companies. 

Discussion of papers separately on the technical principles which should 
be observed in State supervision: 

Germany—Paper by Mr. Broecker, ‘‘Die Bedeutung des Pramienreserve- 
fonds nach dem deutschen Privatversicherungsgesetze.”’ Paper by Mr. 
Schonwiese, “Die allgemeinen technischen Grundsatze, welcheh bei der 
staatlichen Kontrolle der Lebensversicherungs-Anstalten im Hinblick 
auf die Internationalen Interessen des Versicherungswesens zu beachten 
sind.”’ 

Switzerland—Paper by Mr. Rosselet, ‘‘Forme donnee en Suisse au con- 
trole de l’Etat sur les Societes d’Assurances sur la Vie.’’ Paper by Mr. 
Trefzer, ‘“‘Die technischen Grundsatze, welche bei der staatlichen Kon- 
trolle zu beobachten sind.’’ 

General discussion on the technical principles which should be ob- 
served in State supervision. 


“On the Province of State 





SATURDAY MORNING. CLOSING SESSION. 

Discussions deferred from previous sessions, if any. Observations by 
members on other subjects. Choice of place and time of meeting of the 
Fifth International Congress of Actuaries. Miscellaneous business con- 
nected with the closing of the Congress. 

At some appropriate point the president will resign the chair to the 
honorary president, who at the end of the proceedings will declare the 
close of the Congress. 





NOTES OF THE CONGRESS. 


In his presidential address Mr. Pierson introduced the following well- 
merited tribute to the presence of the distinguished representatives of 
the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries: “That so many 
distinguished governmental and actuarial delegates are our visitors is 
the cause of a gratification which it is difficult to conceal, but I cannot 
refrain from saying that the Actuarial Society of America is moved by a 
peculiar sense of filial pride and pleasure by the presence of so many 
representatives of the mother of us all, to assist in an event which is 
interesting, particularly to one of her children, and I may name 
William Hughes, president; Henry W. Manly, past president, and other 
officers of the Institute of Actuaries, London. With somewhat kindred 
pride and pleasure we are delighted that the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland is represented by N. B. Gunn, president, and by James Meikle, 
the venerable member and past president of the Faculty.”’ 


A. Palmstrom, actuary of the life insurance company ‘“Barge’’ of 
Christiania, Norway, a delegate to the Congress, is making a special 
study of industrial insurance in this country. There are three life com- 
panies in Norway, and they are considering the feasibility of uniting 
their forces for the conduct of the industrial business in that country. 
Mr. Palmstrom spent several days in the offices of the Prudential, where 
every facility for studying the business was placed at his disposal. 

President Pierson made a good appearance in the chair, was prompt 
in recognizing members, and seldom turned over the chair to one of the 
vice-presidents, although Messrs. Macaulay of Canada, Begault of Bel- 
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gium, and Quiquet of France each had an opportunity to preside during 
the first two days. Mr. Pierson was also able to welcome and dismiss the 
delegates at each session in both French and German, as well as English. 

During the sessions each delegate spoke in his own language, which, if 
it was English, was repeated in French by one interpreter, and into Ger- 
man by another. This arrangement, however, did not hold in the social 
gatherings, for one American delegate was heard to 2xtend an invitation 
to a group of foreigners by saying, ‘“Voulez vous some Scotch whisky 
haben?” As they all adjourned promptly, it is evident that the Volapuk 
was perfectly comprehensible. 

The meeting hall was not profusely decorated, the walls being simply 
draped with American flags and standards, and some inconvenience was 
occasioned on the first day by the absence of a floor covering. This was 
obviated on the second day, much to the comfort of the delegates, who 
were able to hear better, although the acoustic properties of the hall 
were not at all conducive to a proper hearing, especially when some 
fluent German had the floor. 

Socially the Congress is having a busy time. A large number of the 
delegates are accompanied by ladies, and some function is slated for every 
night, to which the gentle sex are in most cases invited. On Monday 
evening a reception was held in the hall where the Congress held its 
sessions, when the delegates and ladies were received by Mayor Low of 
New York city, and the Hon. George B. Cortelyou. On Tuesday evening 
a dinner was held at Sherry’s, with the officers of the Mutual Life, New 
York Life and Equitable as hosts. Wednesday afternoon and evening 
were set aside for an excursion over the lines of the Manhattan Elevated, 
followed by a trip to Manhattan Beach, and its many attractions. Presi- 
dent Hegeman of the Metropolitan tenders a reception at the home office 
of the company to-night, while on Friday a private dinner will be given 
by Mr. Hughes, president of the Institute of Actuaries, to certain of- 
ficial delegates to the Congress, at Delmonico’s. 

The Actuarial Society of America will tender the delegates a dinner at 
Delmonico’s on Saturday night, to commemorate the close of the Con- 
gress, and after resting on Sunday the entire party will be taken by 
special steamer up the Hudson river. A stop at West Point will be 
made, and in the evening the trip resumed to Albany. Arriving there on 
Tuesday morning the delegates will inspect the New York State Capitol, 
with special reference to the offices of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, and after lunch at the Fort Orange Club a special train will 
be taken for New York, from which point the delegates will disperse to 
their various homes. 





The Canada Life Assurance Company. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, manager of the Eastern New York branch of the Can- 
ada Life, with offices at 172 Broadway, New York, has developed a sub- 
stantial volume of business in the two years he has been located here. 
Altogether he has spent a quarter-century in the ranks of this company, 
coming to New York from Michigan. He has a few desirable vacancies, 
which are worth while investigating, as the prestige of the company, 
coupled with his present efficient organization, should make them par- 
ticularly attractive to good agents. 

Manager Bucknell also contemplates the establishment of a woman’s 
department in the near future. In fact, he has already planned for what 
should prove a goodly volume of business, if handled by a capable and 
ambitious woman, and to such he offers the managership of the depart- 
ment. 

The Canada Life’s stringent standard of reserve, size, age and reputa- 
tion commend it alike to policyholder and agent, and the progressive 
spirit displayed by the present management will make it even more a 
factor in the business of life insurance in the future than it has been 
in the past. 





Two Decades of Life Insurance. 


DURING the ten years ending with December 31, 1902, the aggregates of 
the business transacted by life insurance companies of the United States 
more than doubled in nearly every item of their combined statements. 
By going back another decade to the end of 1882 the figures show in- 
creases which are almost incomorehensible in their magnitude. Thus 
in twenty years premium receipts have increased over 600 per cent and 
other receipts over 380 per cent; total income, over 550 per cent; pay- 
ments to policyholders, over 340 per cent; assets, over 400 per cent, 
while the new business and insurance in force have increased over 500 
per cent. 

The full details of the statements for 1882 are not available, but a 
contrast of the principal items for that year with those of 1892 and 1902, 
as given below, will furnish some idea of the tremendous growth of the 
business in the comparatively short period of twenty years. At the close 
of 1882 the aggregates for United States companies were as follows: 
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Premium receipts, $64,131,473; interest and other income, $25,624,406; 
total income, $89,755,879; payments to policyholders, $55,800,369; all other 
disbursements, $15,554,267; total disbursements, $71,354,636; income 
saved, $18,401,243; admitted assets, $331,525,136; new business written, 
$331,525,136, and insurance in force (exclusive of industrial), $1,798,148,238. 
In the table below full detailed figures are shown of the aggregate trans- 
actions in 1892 and 1902, the increase for the ten years and the total 
transactions for the decade. 








Increase in 10} Totals for 10 





1902. 1892. Years Years 

(1893-1902)|(1893-1902) 
Number of companies.....--.-- 80 56 a ee 
Capital stogk. ...-.-s.6<.ccssase $13,608,270 | $10,305,900 $8,302,370 | ....-...-- 

INCOME. 

New premiums -..........--..- 76,284,309 33,908,819 42,375,490 | $518,044,576 
Renewal premiums +.....---.-- 320,197,969 148,027,128 172,171,841 | 2,171,095,690 
Received for annuities -......-- 10,464,319 2,591 ,236 7,873,083 55,944,407 

















Total premium income......- 406,946,597 184,526,183 222,420,414 | 2,745,084,673 
Dividends, interest, etc.......- 76,274,632 38,186, 38,087,685 565,259,335 
Received for rents.......-..---- 9,572,870 3,912,334 5,660,536 65,928,368 
All other receipts t.-.-...--.--- 11,733,606 994,062 10,739,544 41,922,791 

Total interest and other income 97,581,108 43,093,343 54,487,765 673,110,494 

Total income ........-------- 504,527,705 227,619,526 | 276,908,179 | 3,418,195,167 

EXPENDITURES. 
Paid for death losses ....-.--..- 119,506,464 63,874,110 55,632,354 880,789,264 
Paid for matured endowments... 22,419,860 7,958,342 14,466,518 143,693,065 
Annuities paid.....-....------- 4,868,841 2,110,350 2,758,491 33,094,768 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed and 

purchased policies ..-........ 27,249,824 15,916,300 11,338,524 245,553,054 
Dividends to policyholders 25,838,732 14,652,778 11,185,954 196,465,515 

104,506,880 mae a 7 


Total payments to pol’holders| 199,883,721 
Dividends to stockholders...... 861,808 
Commissions, salaries and trav- 

eling expenses of agents...... 
Medical fees, salaries and other 

charges of employees.....---. 
All other expenditures t.......- 


675,581 86,227 8,537,545 
77,924,243 | 81,539,607 | 46,384,576 | 509,044,044 


16,536,598 6,649,782 9,886,816 | 109,683,071 
26,750,902 |  12,080:000 | 13,779,902 | 192'440;213 


Totalexpensesof management] 122,082,551 51,845,030 70,287 521 819,704,873 


Total expenditures_.......... 321,966,272 156,351,910 165,614,362 | 2,319,300,539 
Excess of income over expenses.| 182.561,433 71,267,616 111.203,817 | 1,098,894,628 








AssETS. 

Real estate owned _....---.---- 170,152,287 96,578,137 78,574,150 |... eee. 
Bond and mortgage loans....... 573,262,009 | 351,204,969 | 222,057,040 | -.......-- 
Bonds owned *_._._....-.------ 872,087,030 4,385,545 t 658.656.982 

Stocks owned *_...............- 131,751,255 340,795,758 eee F | esse ese 
Collateral loans ...........----- 61,000,01 37,343,933 28,656,079 | 2... 2... 
Premium notes and loans.......|_  127,927,6 22,170,066 105,757,602 |... 
Cash in office and banks.......- 95,783,955 40,258,663 55,525,202 | .......... 
Net deferred and unpaid prems. 38,904,365 18,186,478 “ee 7 
All other assets -...........---. 20,954,270 8,386,582 12,567,688 | Lele. 





Total admitted assets ........ 2,091,822,851 919,310,181 | 1,172,512,720 
Items not admitted -....-..... 12,837,174 9,150,693 3,686,481 


LIABILITIES. 

en ae tlie 2 Ao AOE Saeed 1,737 980,922 789,183,196 948,797,726 

Losses and claims not paid ....- 12,010,342 5,595,262 6,415,080 

Claims resisted ................ 740,835 838,863 
Dividends unpaid.............- 3,512,429 1 

43,892,333 5,776,438 38,115,895 


Total liabilities .............- 1,798.136,861 | 802,676,456 | 995,460,405 
293,685 052,31 














Surplus to policyholders. ..... 990 116,633,675 177,052,315 | ......---- 
Poricy Account. i 

New business written _......... 1,726,754,525 | 988,066,419 | 738,688,106 |11,894,061,507 
New business not taken_....... 162,662,839 169,300,172 —6,637 383 1,495,559,991 
New business actually paid for_| 1,564,091,686 | 818,766,247 | 745,825,439 |10,398,501,516 
Whole life policies in force. ...- 5,708,020,831 ; 3,055,259,534 | 2,652,761,297 | _........- 
Endowment policies in force....| 2,190,960,029 980,546,237 | 1,210,418,792 | ........-- 
All other policies in force t....- 799,607 ,052 278,391,843 521,215,209 | ....------ 

Total insurance in force-...-- 8,698,587,912 | 4,314,197,614 | 4,384,390,298 aoe eae 
Industrial business written. --_-- 11,979 276, 835,086,015 | 4,894,022,258 


Industrial insurance in force.... 1,806,894;473 583,533,745 1,228, 360,728 




















* Prior to 1902 figures represent United States bonds and other stocks and _ bonds. 
+ Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified the total 
amounts have been included in these aggregates. 





How to Detect Fires in Coal Piles. 


F. E. Casot of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has prepared the 
following, relative to detecting heating in the interior of large piles of 
coal: 


Place in the coal iron pipes approximately ten feet apart in each di- 
rection, these pipes to stand vertically in the pile. The pipes should be 
placed so that wires can be run along their tops above the coal, and as- 
suming that the extreme width of the pile did not exceed fifty feet this 
would call for four rows of pipes. The wires running along each row 
would be attached to a suitable gong and annunciator, and the thermo- 
stats would be placed inside each pipe in physical connection with the 
metal, so as to be heated whenever the pipe became warm. 

In this way, whenever the coal rose in temperature sufficiently to heat 
any one of the thermostats the bell would ring, and the annunciator 
spot for this line would show. Having located the line in which the 
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heating occurred, it is a very simple matter to locate the exact pipe 
heated, by starting at one end and disconnecting the thermostats until 
the circuit is again opened, and the bell stops ringing. This will enable 
the manager or superintendent to locate heating in the coal pile before 
any considerable amount of coal has got on fire, and to place the source 
of heat within a radius of ten feet, without the necessity of digging 
down in the pile. 





New Edition of Shortrede’s Traverse Tables. 


A NEW (reprint) edition of Traverse Tables to Five Places, for every 
2 feet of angle up to 100 of distance, has been issued this year by the 
publishers, Charles & Edwin “Layton, and is obtainable through The 
Spectator Company, New York, at $7 per copy. The book contains 290 
pages, is clearly printed on good paper, and is substantially bound in 
cloth. 





The Insurance Year Book-1903. 


I AM just in receipt of my sixteenth annual copy of The Insurance Year 
Book. When I go back to the first volume I purchased and note the 
progress you have made in this publication from year to year, I am im- 
pressed with the value of a strenuous, up-to-date business life. That 
ambition in this world that inspires one to constantly do better and 
greater things is the ambition that always leads in the right direction. 
I congratulate you most heartily on the thirty-first annual Year Book 
just to hand.—J. B. Day, Agency Director, The New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

I regard the fire and marine volume of The Insurance Year Book for 
1903 as vastly improved over former editions, on account of the new 
departments introduced, and more complete statistics.—Arthur J. Wright, 
Special Agent, Northwestern National Insurance Company of Milwaukee. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of the thirty-first annual issue of The 
Insurance Year Book for 1903. This book is exceptionally interesting and 
is full of valuable information.—Frank E. Martin, Assistant Secretary, 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 


The two volumes of The Insurance Year Book are practically indis- 
pensable to this department.—C. W. Fletcher, Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner, State of Maine. 


I find the two volumes of The Insurance Year Book of inestimable value, 
and, in fact, I believe that an office of this kind could not very well get 
along without them.—Eugene J. McGiveny, Assistant Secretary of State 
of Louisiana. 


The two bulky volumes of The Insurance Year Book, published by 
The Spectator Company, have appeared on time, and provide, as 
usual, a mass of information about all kinds of insurance all over the 
world not approached in magnitude and completeness by any other publi- 
cation. We notice a number of important additions in both volumes, 
and also the rearrangement of matter which has appeared in former 
issues, which serves much for convenience in consulting these manuals. 
One feature of The Year Book renders them of special valueoa directory 
of local agents in the United States and Canada, containing over 40,000 
names.—Weekly Underwriter. 


We have been favored with a copy each of the fire and life volumes 
of The Insurance Year Book, edition of 1903-4. For thirty-one successive 
years this publication has been issued, each succeeding edition showing 
improvement in some respect upon its predecessor, and always keeping 
pace with the increasing necessities of the insurance business.--The 
Chronicle. 


The Insurance Year Book for 1903 has just come from the press of 
The Spectator Company. This annual publication has long been 
recognized as the most ambitious of all books of insurance reference. 
The Year Book is issued in two volumes, one being devoted to life, casu- 
alty and miscellaneous insurance, and the other to fire and marine in- 
surance. Each volume contains the standard statistics regarding com- 
panies and their transactions that are necessary to perfect their history 
from year to year. This is the thirty-first annual edition of the book, 
and even a hurried inspection reveals many improvements over previous 
issues.—The Vindicator. 


The Insurance Year Book for 1903-4, published by The Spectator 
Company of New York, is now being issued, and, as usual, in two 
volumes—‘‘Fire and Marine’ and ‘‘Life and Miscellaneous.’”’ The work 
is now in its thirty-first year and needs no extensive comment, so well 
known is it to insurance offices of all branches in underwriting. The 
present volumes, like their predecessors, are the result of painstaking 
care, and as one turns through‘the hundreds of pages in either he is im- 
pressed with the vast amount of information that has been packed be- 
tween the covers. These publications are easily ‘‘standard,’ and are 
indispensable in any office of pretentions.—Rough Notes. 





Insurance in Ecuador. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE following rates of fire insurance obtaining in Guayaquil and the 
taxes imposed upon insurance companies doing business there, should 
prove interesting reading to the insurance fraternity. Taking up the 
question of rates, which latter were recently increased, we find the risks 
Classified as follows: Fireproof buildings, of which there are none at 
present in the city, are rated at 2% per cent; buildings with all exterior 
walls of adobe or cane entirely covered with clay, mud or plaster, 
having tile or iron roofs, are placed at 6 per cent; buildings constructed 
of iron or non-resinous wood, having roofs of iron or tile, are scheduled at 
8 per cent, and buildings of any other construction (including non-resin- 
ous wood), with tile or iron roofs, provided all external woodwork is 
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completely covered with asbestos not less than five millimetres thick, or 
with iron or other metal, clay, mud or plaster not less than two centi- 
metres thick, are also rated at 8 per cent. Every policy covering a risk 
under the latter rating must contain a clause which reads: ‘“‘It is war- 
ranted that the iron, metal, clay, mud or plaster covering the walls of 
the building will be kept in a thorough state of repair.’’ Under the 
heading of non-resinous woods are grouped the following kinds: Fig- 
ueroa, cedro, roble, mangrove, laurel, pechich, suche, jigua and redwood; 
all pines, including Cregon pine, are considered as resinous. Buildings 
of any other construction than the above are rated at 10 per cent. There 
is a further charge on all buildings which are more than ground floor in 
height, at the rate of 1 per cent for the first story or part thereof, and 3 
per cent for each additional story. The rates charged on custom house 
floaters is 10 per cent; general floaters (i. e., extending to more than one 
building) are rated as follows: On specified risks the premium is to be 
arrived at by charging the rate applicable to the highest rated risk in the 
range plus an extra 10 per cent if covering two specified risks, and 25 per 
cent if more than two are covered. 

It is expressly stipulated in all policies issued that in no case shall the 
company be liable to pay more than three-fourths of the amount of any 
loss or damage sustained, the propertyowner assuming the other one- 
fourth. An extra charge of 5 per cent to cover taxation is made as a 
separate item in the case of all insurance. 

To prevent the extension of fires and eliminate the conflagration hazard 
as much as possible, the government has decreed the entire suppression 
of wood in the front of houses. This law has caused the tearing down of 
all the beautiful facades of the principal houses, and cane plastered with 
mud has been substituted. 

The taxes imposed on insurance companies transacting business in 
Ecuador are rather steep, as the following list will show: A tax on 
premiums amounting to 4 per cent per annum is imposed, 2 per cent of 
which is for the support of railways, and the remaining 2 per cent goes 
to the fire department. This tax is payable monthly. In addition to the 
premium tax, a tax on “‘estimated’’ capital is imposed which calls for 
4 per cent per annum, payable yearly, 3 per cent of which goes into the 
general treasury and 1 per cent for the support of the water supply. 
The Cristoforo Colombo and the Salitrera are the only domestic com- 
panies operating in Ecuador, the bulk of the business being transacted 
by most of the large British companies, who are represented in Guaya- 
quil by merchant agents. H. B. W. 





Tledical Hand Book of the [lutual Life 


THE Mutual Life Insurance Company has issued No. 4 in its series of 
Medical Hand Books now being revised and issued by that company. This 
number deals with the subject of ‘‘Poisons,’’ and is divided into two 
sections, the first treating of poisons in general and the second outlining 
the remedies for the same. On the fiy-leaf to the first half is the follow- 
ing: “The effect of the accidental administration of poison may be 
greatly mitigated by a policy in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York.”’ Similarly the second part reads: ‘‘Next in value to the pre- 
vention of disease or accident is indemnity for the possible results of 
both. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York provides such in- 
cemnity by its policies.’”’ This little book is well-bound and compact. 





Report of Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


THE report for 1902 of the chief registrar of friendly societies of Great 
Britain is at hand. This report includes friendly sccieties, workmen’s 
compensation schemes, industrial and provident societies and trade 
unions, and is published by order of the House of Commons. The pro- 
ceedings in regard to legislation are discussed and the workings of the 
various acts relative to these classes of companies. A general sum- 
mary follows, together with a report of the assistant registrars of 
Scotland and Ireland. In the appendix abstracts of the returns of these 
societies are printed, together with a record of the changes accomplished 
and societies registered or dissolved during the year. This valuable 
publication may be obtained from The Spectator Company for 75 cents. 





Two Ways of Writing Fire Insurance, 


“OF all the smooth schemes that I ever heard of insurance agents to 
write insurance, the two I learned of recently are the best,”’ said Captain 
J. S. Clark recently. ‘‘They are concerning a local insurance agent who, 
by the way, is considered one of the best in the State. I will not give his 
name for fear some one might take the wrong interpretation, and thus it 
would harm him. But to proceed to the story: He happened to be in 
Stuart when a well-to-do farmer near there sustained a heavy fire loss. 
Business had been a little dull for his company in that section, and a 
couple of days after the loss he went to the bank and drew several 
hundred dollars in gold. He drove out to the farmer’s home and at 
once began negotiations to settle the loss. He pulled out the bag of gold 
and set it on the table while he figured up the loss. He allowed a good 
round sum for everything that was destroyed by fire. After he com- 
pleted the adjustment and expressed his sympathy for the farmer he sud- 
denly asked for the policy. Upon opening it up, of course it was found 
to be one of another company. The agent expressed great surprise and 
wondered how he had been mistaken. He said that it had been reported 
to him as one of the losses of his company. Of course, since the loss be- 
longed to another company, he had no power to adjust it. He went back 
to Stuart. Several days elapsed before the adjuster of the company to 
whom the loss belonged arrived to adjust the loss. When he went over 
the loss with the farmer he refused to allow him anywhere near the sum 
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Mr. ———— had made in his mock adjustment. Of course, the farmer 
was angry at himself for not having a policy with Mr. *s com- 
pany, and made a big holler about it in his neighborhood, telling a‘l the 
circumstances. Within the next ten days practically every policy of the 
company which had the loss—and they had a big business in that sec- 
tion—was canceled, and policies taken out with Mr. instead. 
The other incident is more recent, and is even more amusing to in- 
surance men. While Mr. was making a trip through Iowa he 
heard of a well-to-do farmer who refused to carry any insurance. A 
party of the local agents was discussing it, and after Mr. —————— had 
heard all the particulars he offered to wager that he could write the 
farmer for a snug sum. Of course, the local agents thought the idea 
preposterous and the bet was soon made. Mr. at once laid the 
trap for the farmer. He secured a local wag who was unknown to the 
farmer, and had him dress as a hobo and go to the farmer’s home. The 
wag asked for a handout, and managed to get into a wordy scrap with 
the farmer and his wife. Before leaving he made threats of getting even, 
and informed them he would burn them out and show them that he was 
not without relief. A day or two after the ‘hobo’ had paid his visit Mr. 
stopped at the farmer’s home and told them his business. The 
old farmer was pretty well worked up over the threat of the tramp and 
fell an easy victim. He took out policies on every building he had, and, 
as he was well-to-do, the business amounted to one of the largest single 
farm risks ever written in the country. Of course, Mr. won his 
bet, but he never told the local agents how he did it.’’—Des Moines 
Leader. 





G. E. Tarbell’s Anniversary Commemorated. 


THE tenth anniversary of the election of Gage E. Tarbell as third vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society occurred on August 
30, last, when the agents of the society celebrated the occasion by pre- 
senting him with a magnificent gold dinner service. Mr. Tarbell was in 
San Francisco at the time, in the course of a tour among the agencies of 
the society. During the decade just terminated, Mr. Tarbell has had 
charge of the American and Canadian agencies, with headquarters at the 
home office, and his faithful service and successful methods have been 
recognized during the period by his elevation to the office of second vice- 
president, which he still holds. 





Life Insurance Notes. 


—“TI received yesterday ‘The Handy Guide’ and July supplement. The book 
is certainly more than I expected, and is a great help to every life insurance 
agent.”—J. T. Lachance, chief agent, Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, 
Quebec. 


—A banquet in honor of Gage E. Tarbell, second vice-president of the Equitable 
Life of New York, will be given on September 19 at Des Moines, Ia., by Elmer 
Dwiggins, manager of the Des Moines agency. All Iowa agents of the Equitable 
have been invited to participate. 


—The $510,000 of life insurance carried by the late R. H. Foerderer of Torres- 
dale, Pa., was made up as follows: Equitable, $200,000; New York Life, $100,- 
000; Provident Life and Trust, $50,000; Massachusetts Mutual, $50,000; Berk- 
shire, $35,000; New England Mutual, $35,000; Washington, $30,000; Penn Mutual, 
$10,000. 


—The Mutual Benefit Association for Masons, which is the outgrowth of the 
old Masonic Mutual Benefit Association of New Haven, has been licensed to do 
a fraternal insurance business. It is the first fraternal association to come under 
the new law governing such bodies. The officers are: President, Burton H. 
“Mattoon of Watertown; secretary, F. Stanley Bradley of New Haven; treasurer, 
Sidney B. Oviatt of New Haven. 


—At the third annual meeting of the Associated Fraternities of America, held 
in Montreal on August 4 and 5, the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, Lee W. Squire; vice-president, W. R. Eidson, secretary- 
treasurer, Edmund Jackson. George A. Scott and J. F. Taake were elected on the 
executive committee. Dr. C. B. Paul, chairman of the Bureau of Information; 
Past President C. H. Robinson, associate member of the executive committee. 
Drs. W. M. Hilton and G. J. Eblen are additional members of the Bureau of In- 
formation. 


—An article in THE SpEcTATOR by Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, shows that suicide in this country is increasing. 
In 1890 the figures show 12 suicides to every 100,000 of population; in 1902, 17. For 
the period 1892-1901 the ten cities leading in the matter of suicide were as follows, 
with their rates: St. Louis, 25.7; Hoboken, 24.6; Chicago, 23.4; Oakland, 22.5; 
New York, 21.2; Milwaukee, 20.1; Cincinnati, 18.5; Newark, 17.9; Prooklyn, 16.2; 
Boston, 15.9. For 1902 the order was this: Hoboken, 35.7; Oakland, 28.0; Minne- 
apolis, 25.6; Haverhill, Mass., 24.8; Chicago, 23.7; St. Louis, 23.5; Milwaukee, 22.9; 
New York, 21.0; Cincinnati, 20.5; Newark, 20.0. THE Sprctartor’s statistics ex- 
hibit the rate as highest among those of German and French descent and lowest 
among native-born Americans and Irish.—New York Sun. 


Fire Insurance Notes. 


—The Eastern Union has promulgated a list of tariffs on suburban dwellings 
averaging forty per cent over former rates. * 


—The United States department managers of the Royal of Liverpool and the 
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Queen of New York will hold their annual conference, on September 29, at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 


—It is reported that Alexander Duncan, general manager of the Scottish 
Union and National, will 1etire shortly, and that James Allan Cook, manager of 
the State Fire of Liverpool, will succeed him. 


—The insurance fund of the United States Steel Corporation amounts to over 
$1,500,000. The corporation, since it started this fund about two years ago, has 
suffered three large losses, aggregating $150,000. 


—General Agent F. E. Shaw of New York, representing the Federal of Jersey 
City and the Assurance Company of America, has made application for full mem- 
bership in the South-Eastern Tariff Association for these companies. 


Acknowledgments. 


—‘The Insurance Directory and Business Chart of Baltimore City, Washing- 
ton, -D, C., and the States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and West Virginia,” 
for 1903, has been published by The Baltimore Underwriter. 


—We are indebted to the Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota for a copy of 
that State’s insurance report, covering the transactions of all companies doing 
business in ilinnesota during the year ending December 31, 1902. 


—The Standard Insurance Directory of New England for 1903 is at hand. This 
useful publication contains a complete list of the fire, marine, life, casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance companies doing business in New England, together with 
the names and locations of the agents representing them. A list of local boards 
and underwriters associations, with the names of their respective officers is given 
for each of the five States. 


—We have received in pamphlet form the address delivered before the Inter- 
national Association of Accident Underwriters, at their late meeting at Thou- 
sand Islands, by J. C. Rosenberger, of the Kansas City bar. His theme was: 
“Recent Legal Phases of Accident Insurance,” and the writer grouped together, 
with appropriate comments, the judicial decisions rendered in accident cases 
that came before the courts. The effect of these decisions upon policy forms in 
use is clearly set forth in a concise form without the usual legal verbosity. The 
pamphlet is issued by the association, and will be found to be a valuable addition 
to the literature of accident insurance. 








Figencp Wants. 








"parsing AGENTS WANTED BY THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, in the State of Montana. 
An ideal field for life insurance, plenty of good territory. The 
finest climate in the world. If interested, apply to 
P, M. COLLINS, General Agent, 
Helena, Montana, 





A] ANTED—ONE OR MORE EXPERIENCED LIFE 
Insurance men to write for the Germania Life in Arkansas. 
A good company, good territory and a good contract. Ad- 
dress with reference, 
WM. J. LITTLE, State Agent, 
No. 15 Prospect Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 








ANTED—A POSITION AS SPECIAL AGENT IN 
the West. Address ‘‘G, W. S.” 


Care of THE SpEcTaTor (P. O. Box, 1117), New York 








SPECIAL OFFER OF ‘The Special Agent’s Field Book. 


By special arrangement with W. P. LUCAS, we are enabled to reduce the 
price of the above-named memorandum publication to 


NINETY CENTS PER COPY. 

The FIELD BOOK is designed to aid special agents in keeping accurate yet 
compact records of their visits to the agencies in their field, with the premiums 
and losses of each, and other useful information. There are spaces arranged for 
recording Agency and Time of Visit (sufficient for five years); Loss Mem- 
oranda (including agency, assured, policy number, date of fire, amount of 

olicy and amount of loss); Address Memoranda; Agency Ac.ounts 
spaces for monthly receipts for five years and for total receipts and losses to 
date). The book embraces 136 pages of thin, tough paper, hand- 
somely ruled and printed in red and black, and bound in red leather. 
In size it conveniently fits the inside coat pocket, is about one-quarter of an 
7 in thickness, and will accommodate records of 120 Agencies for Five 

ears. . 

To be able to obtain a 136 Pyeng book containing headings for special 
agents for only ninety centsis a book bargain. Send in your order at once, as 
we have but a very limited supply on hand. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, AGENTS, 95 William Street, New York. 
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